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A Glance at the Contents— 





Determination of Ash Content. 


An electrically-heated furnace which enables ash deter- 
minations to be carried out very rapidly is deseribed on 
p. 207. 


Comparative Tests of Gas Calorimeters. 


The advantages and disadvantages of three types of 
vas calorimeter—the Junkers, the Union, and the Strache- 
Kling—are discussed. |p. 207.] 


Conversion of Bituminous Coal to Anthracite. 


In our Correspondence Columns to-day Mr. John 
Roberts replies to the letter from Dr. R. Lessing published 
in last week’s ‘‘ JoURNAL.”’ |p. 193.] 


Oxide Purification. 


Mr. S. L. Wright gives an account of the behaviour 
of oxide of iron under varying conditions during the past 
four years at the Colne Corporation Gas-Works. |p. 212.] 


New Carbonizing Plant at Milton. 


Last week an installation of Woodall Duckham con- 
tinuous vertical retorts, incorporating upward heating, was 
inaugurated at the Milton Gas- Works, Sittingbourne. |p. 
204. | 


Bombay Gas Company, Ltd. 


In view of the political and trading conditions pre- 
valent in India—riots, demonstrations, civil disobedience, 
hoycotting, and picketing to an extent beyond all previous 
experience—the results of the Company as shown at the 
Annual Meeting are gratifying. |p. 219.] 


Kettering Gas Bill. 


The Bill promoted by the Kettering Gas Company was 
hefore the Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday last, and was ordered to be reported for 
third reading. |p. 221.] 


Town Gas in a Tinplate Works. 


Mr. W. Clark Jackson, Engineer and Manager of the 
Neath Corporation Gas Department, describes extensive 
experiments carried out in Messrs. Baldwins’ Tinplate 
Works in connection with the application of gas to the 


heavy industries. |p. 200.] 


Testing of Domestic Heating Appliances. 

oo a paper before the Midland Junior Gas Association, 
Mr. W. N. Smirles, of the Birmingham Gas Department’s 
Selicdsial Research Laboratories, reviews the details of 
design and construction and methods of testing of various 
domestic heating appliances. |p. 216. ] 


Gas or Air for Meter Testing. 


A valuable letter on this subject will be .n in our 
correspondence columns to-day. It is from Mr. W. Temple- 
ton, who submits test results obtained ‘sy six meters 
of varying character drawn at random from meters in his 
test room at Leeds. |[p. 194.] 


Asbestos Pressure Pipes. 


In his Preside peed — to the Yorkshire Junior 
Gas Association, Mr. J Holroyd explains that, to in- 
vestigate the merits of feat we pressure pipes for gas dis- 
tribution, the Rotherham Gas Departme nt has recently laid 
100 yards of asbestos cement pipes. A piece of badly made 
ground was chosen for the purpose. |p. 210.] 
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Forthcoming Engagements 





May 4 and 5.—KasTeRN COUNTIES 
Meeting at Great Yarmouth. 

May 5.—Mrpianp Junior AssocraTion.—Annual Meeting. 

May 6.—NortH or ENGLAND Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
-Annual Meeting, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

May 6.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JU NIOR Assocta- 
rion.—Annual Business Meeting. 

May 10.— ‘NATIONAL Gas Councm.—Meeting of Central 
Executive Board, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

May 10.—NationaL Gas CoUNCIL. Meeting of Central 
Executive Board, Hotel Metropole, W.C. 2, 11.30 a.m.; 
juncheon, 1 p.m.; annual meeting of the yoann 4 2.15 
p.m.; visit to Watson House, 3 p.m. 

May 10.._FepERATION OF Gas EmpLoyvers.—Meeting of 
Central Committee, Hotel Metropole, W.C. 2, 11.15 
i.m.; annual meeting of the Federation, 12.15 p.m. 

May 11. INstiruTION or Gas ENGINEERS.—Joint Lighting 
Committee, 2.15 p.m., 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S,W. 1 


AssOcIATION.—Spring 


>_> 


May 11.—YorKSHIRE JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.— Visit to Messrs. 
G. & T. Earle, Ltd., Hope, Derbyshire. 

May 14.—Scottish Junior Association (Eastern Dis 
trict).—-Annual General Meeting in Edinburgh. 

May 17.--InstiITUTION oF Gas ENGINEERS.—Joint Research 


Committee of the Institution and — University, 
10.30 a.m., 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


May 26.—SocieTy OF BritisH Gas InpustrIgs. Me -eting of 
Council in the morning, 56, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
May 26.—Socitety or BritisH Gas Incase Genanel 


Meeting in London. 

May 26.— Waters aND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
ine at Swansea 

June 7-9.__INsTITUTION OF GaAs ENGINEERS.- 
ing in London. 

June 14..-NatTionaL Gas 
Executive Board, 


ASSOCIATION.-—Meet- 
General Meet-. 


Councit.—-Meeting of Central 
28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, 
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A Step Forward 


Ir will be seen from our ‘** Parliamentary Intelligence ’ 
to-day that an interim report has been presented by the 
Gas Legislation Committee appointed by the President of 
the Board of Trade in the early part of last year to con- 
sider the recommendations contained in the second report 
of the National Fuel and Power Committee, and to report 
what amendments to existing gas legislation are desirable 
and necessary to give effect to these recommendations by 
general legislation or by Special Order. Recommenda- 
tions contained in this report follow on the same lines 
as the Gas Undertakings Bill introduced by Viscount 
Bridgeman, the substance of the single operative clause of 
which was given in the ** JourNaL ”’ for March 16 last, 
». 684. 

' The Committee state that they have not yet completed 
their task of examining in detail the numerous recom- 
mendations which were contained in the Fuel and Power 
Committee’s report, but they are in a position to submit 
their recommendations as to the powers which should be 
granted to gas undertakers to facilitate joint working 
arrangements in so far as these relate to the granting of 
facilities whereby gas undertakers may invest either in 
other gas undertakings or in allied industries. The Com- 
mittee are oi opinion that greater facilities for invest- 
ment can with benefit be given to gas undertakings, and 
they refer to the powers in this respect that have already 
been obtained by Private Bill procedure by the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company. The National 
Gas Council have suggested that certain sections of that 
Act, adapted where necessary to meet the circumstances of 
gas undertakings owned by local authorities, contain pro- 
visions which it is suitable for all gas undertakers to 
have. While, however, Parliament has deemed it right to 
confer such powers on the Newcastle Company, the Com- 
mittee fee! they cannot recommend that so wide and in- 
definite powers as some of these are should be given to 
gas undertakers in general. 

They see considerable objection to any proposal to 
enable statutory gas undertakers in general to acquire 
financial interests in commercial undertakings which are 
not calculated to be of direct benefit to the Gas Industry, 
and which may result in losses that must ultimately be- 
come a burden on gas consumers. On the other hand, 
they think that gas undertakers should have power to 
purchase and hold or dispose of any shares, stock, mort- 
gages, or debenture stock of any company carrying on 
either such operations as they themselves are authorized 
to carry on, or operations of a nature closely allied to 
those conducted by gas undertakings, and in this they 
would include the working-up or disposing of such residual 
products as gas undertakers are themselves authorized 
to work-up and dispose of. 

They also think that certain gas undertakings might 
be permitted to invest in companies engaged in experi- 
menting with or developing inventions or processes likely 
to improve the manufacture and supply of gas or the 
utilization of residual products obtainable in or resulting 
from such manufacture. Small undertakings, they point 
out, cannot in general be expected to have at their dis- 
posal such expert financial and technical direction as is 
available to the larger undertakings, and accordingly for 
the purpose of this particular recommendation they sug- 
vest a dividing line between undertakings supplying 250 
million c.ft. of gas per annum and those supplying less 
than this quantity—permission to invest in this particular 
way being confined to undertakings with an output above 
the figure named, 


’ 





For giving effect to their recommendations, the Com- 
mittee suggest, in the case of companies, a limit of one- 
tenth of the aggregate amount which the undertaking is 
for the time being authorized to raise as share capital 
and to borrow on mortgage, and for local authorities a 
sum not exceeding one-tenth of the capital expenditure 
for the time being on the undertaking. 


Changing Conceptions 


By dint of perseverance we are arriving at a much 
more reasonable outlook on what constitutes a_satis- 
factory gas consuming appliance. It is not so very long 
since thermal efficiency was raised on a pedestal, to the 
detriment of other practical considerations, and therefore 
to the detriment of the overall efficiency of the appa- 
ratus. We all know the outcome of the efforts to raise 
the thermal efficiency of the gas cooker hotplate— 
elaborate point-contact bars which failed to afford the 
pan stability expected by the busy housewife and 
which were not easy to clean. The thermal efficiency of 
the hotplate was raised, but this did not make gas 
cooking any more popular. The virtues of an appliance 
are regarded in different lights by the consumer, the 
gas undertaking, and the manufacturer; and the most 
efficient piece of apparatus is that which is the most 
effective compromise of the several viewpoints. The 
consumer demands economy, simplicity of operation, 
and saving of labour; the gas undertaking is concerned 
with the satisfaction of the consumer and the building 
of a suitable and remunerative load; while the manu- 
facturer has to consider cost of production and satisfy 
the demands of both the consumer and the gas under- 
taking. And the efficiency of any gas appliance should 
he considered in the light of at least six factors—effici- 
ency of combustion, thermal efficiency, mechanical con- 
struction, facilities for maintenance, ease of fitting, and 
appearance and finish. 

In the ** JourRNAL”’ to-day, in a paper on ‘** Domes- 
tic Heating Apparatus,’? Mr. W. N. Smirles, of the 
Birmingham Gas Department, makes a real and ex- 
ceedingly good attempt to set out the requirements of 
gas appliances and to express the new conception of 
what constitutes efficiency of utilization of gas. He gives 
a wealth of data on the thermal efficiencies of modern 
appliances, which will prove of great value, analyzes 
the performances of different types of apparatus, and 
draws comparisons between them and their electrical 
equivalents. In regard to cookers, he emphasizes that 
the virtue above all others which appeals to the user 
is the speed with which cooking operations can be per- 
formed by the gas hotplate; and though, of course, every- 
thing should be done to ensure high thermal efficiency, the 
requirements of the housewife must be met. Compared 
with electricity, gas is not only much more economical— 
even when current is sold under the most favourable 
conditions—but it performs its tasks with far greater 
speed. As to ovens, the author speaks of the influence 
of insulation on the gas consumption, and points to the 
scope offered for new packings or new methods of treat- 
ing present ones. We think there are many possibilities 
in this direction whereby radiation losses through the 
oven walls could be greatly reduced. 

The author’s comparison of gas storage water heaters 
with their electrical equivalents is all in favour of gas, 
taking the cost of electricity- at a halfpenny a unit, and 
the already wide margin in favour of gas is increased by 
considerations of space, flexibility, and _ installation 
costs not mentioned by the author, A further instance 
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of the value of Mr. Smirles’ paper is to be found in his 
observations on the combustion and thermal efficiencies 
of wash-boilers. 

Apart entirely from the value of the data given by 
the author, however, the great merit of his paper, as 
we see it, is the approach to the subject, which is well- 
balanced and encouraging. It is encouraging in the 
belief in the necessity for closer co-operation between 
the testing laboratories of different gas undertakings and 
different manufacturers of apparatus, to ensure that the 
results of tests carried out at much expense of both time 
and money shall be comparable. There ought to be 
uniformity of method and report; and it seems to us 
that old-fashioned and retarding insularity is the only 
barrier to this needed uniformity. In their attitude to 
this question—undoubtedly one of the most important 
relating to the future progress of our Industry—the 
Birmingham Gas Department are setting an example 
which ought to be emulated. Unless investigated on the 
basis of service conditions, a thermal efficiency test of 
a gas appliance means very little, and may actually be 
a stumbling block. A water heater, for instance, may 
have a high thermal efficiency and give satisfactory com- 
bustion results with a definite output of hot water, but 
at the same time it may have no factor of safety. In- 
stalled on the district, where the requirements for hot 
water may be in excess of the test rate, the appliance 
may be a complete failure through unsatisfactory com- 
bustion, with its attendant evils. Or again, an apparatus 
good in all other respects may prove quite unsuitable 
from the gas undertaking’s point of view because it is 
costly to maintain. For reasons such as these an agreed 
code is wanted by adherence to which the performances 
of gas appliances can be evaluated and compared. 


Evolution of the Smaller 
Undertaking 


One of the fascinating features of modern gas engineer- 
ing practice is that it is not only on the large plants that 
developments are taking place. The electrical industry 
may look for its salvation to the super-power station with 
consequent elimination of small producing units, but the 
Gas Industry is setting about making its small producing 
plants almost equally efficient as the large ones. This 
fact, together with the intrinsic difference as regards 
distribution, makes the probability of the super-gas- 
works a more remote proposition. 

That the smaller undertakings’ are going through a 
period of evolution is brought again to mind by the in- 
auguration of a new continuous vertical retort plant at 
Milton Gas-Works, Sittingbourne, last week. The plant 
is novel in more respects than one. It comprises six of 
the smallest type of continuous vertical retorts yet de- 
veloped by the Woodall-Duckham Company. In order 
to have maximum flexibility and efficiency of operation, 
the carbonizing plant should be divisible into a reason- 
able number of separately controllable units. For the 
small works the 44-in. retort has been designed. A 
further new feature is that, while retaining vertical flue 
construction, upward instead of downward heating is 
adopted. Particularly when carbonizing highly swelling 
coals it is claimed that this modification leads to perfect 
coal travel, less scurf formation, and better steaming 
conditions. 

In the description of the plant which will be found 
on later pages of this issue of the ** JouRNAL,’’ refer- 
ence is made to a further feature introduced with the 
object of reducing maintenance costs. On the upwardly- 
heated retorts the temperature in the vertical combus- 
tion flues is sufficiently reduced at the point where 
erosion of the silica material normally takes place to 
allow the retorts at this level to be constructed in fire- 
brick. By the time the coal has travelled past this belt 
of firebrick it is claimed that it has acquired a sufficient 
heat to avoid the extreme differences in temperature on 
either side of the retort wall which is the main cause of 
erosion of silica material at this point. Another interest- 
ine pot at Sittingbourne is the provision of a special 
Woodall-Duckham horizontal, natural-draught, fire-tube 
waste-heat boiler. In order that this boiler should give 
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its maximum output of steam irrespective of the number 
of retorts in operation, provision is made so that a supple- 
mentary supply of producer gas can be mixed with the 
waste gases before they pass to the boiler. 

Though what is published to-day is an account of 
the first inauguration ceremony of an upwardly-heated 
Wocdall-Duckham continuous vertical retort plant, there 
are 9 plants working and 11 plants building on the same 
principle. 


A No-Relief Budget 


Tue Budget for 1932-33, which was awaited with eager- 
ness liberally intermixed with apprehension, has justitied 
the apprehension, if not the eagerness. It has been 
termed an ** honest ’? Budget; and there is no need to 
question the facts and figures which it sets forth. But 
admitting the accuracy of everything, we regard the 
Budget as a misfortune from the national point of view. 
Granting its honesty; granting its straightforward- 
ness; granting that it sets an example to countries with 
unbalanced Budgets; granting everything that can be 
said in its favour—it bears, unlightened even in the most 
trivial degree, its overwhelming burden of taxation. 
Even the smallest amount of encouragement would have 
proved invaluable in the present depressed state of 
affairs; but it is difficult to find. The obligations must 
be met, and met they will be, whatever may be the 
hardships involved. John Citizen will tighten his belt 
again, and more than once if need be; but to whatever 
heights his heroism may soar, he cannot prevent the 
industries of the country from suffering incalculable 
damage through the present level of taxation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is himself willing to admit 
that the limits of direct taxation have been reached, but 
does this recognition go far enough? Is it not the actual 
fact that the limits of direct taxation have been passed ? 
The effects of taxation of this character may be more 
difficult to demonstrate, but a lesson may be learned 
from the results of excessive indirect taxation. For ex- 
ample, look at beer and whisky; here are facts that 
cannot be gainsaid. 

Taking the Budget itself, there is cause for congratu- 
lation that it has been balanced with a small surplus; 
and this has been accomplished in a manner which is 
creditable to the people both nationally and individually. 
But the expenditure is at a rate which cannot indefinitely 
continue—£766 million pounds, without including the 
self-balancing items, but including the National Debt 
sinking fund. No provision is made for reparations 
receipts or war debt payments by or to us. A far smaller 
return is anticipated—and no doubt rightly so, in view 
of industrial conditions—from income-tax; but death 
duties are regarded more optimistically, many additional 
millions being looked for from this source. What will 
happen if those possessing substantial estates fail to die 
up to expectations, it is hard to foresee. Even with the 
receipts from import duties already announced, Mr. 
Chamberlain was faced with a small deficiency in revenue, 
to eliminate which the re-imposition of the tea duty has 
been decided upon, at the rate of 4d. per lb. for foreign 
tea and 2d. per lb. for that which is Empire grown. 


r 


Further Economies Essential 


Wuat the income-tax payer has done once, he must do 


again. He has proved that he can perform prodigious 
feats; the only doubt is as to the cost at which they 


have been accomplished. Many bouquets have been 
handed to him, but they would have been more welcome 
had they been accompanied by some easing of his burden 
-—or (shall we say ?) by some definite sign that such easing 
was well on the way. Calls for further economies on 
the part of the Government are insistent, and it is 
evident that in one way or another the income-tax must 
be reduced, if industry is to have its proper chance. 

This fact was evidently realized in the House of 
Commons when the Budget was opened, for we are told 
by ** The Times ” that the passage in Mr. Chamber- 
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lain’s speech which aroused the loudest, cheers in all 
quarters of the House was ** an almost perfunctory refer- 
ence to economy. The significance of this fact should 
not be under-estimated. For the real reason why the 
Government is unable to grant the direct taxpayer the 
immediate relief which he so desperately needs is that 
the national expenditure still stands at so colossal a figure. 

. . For years industry has been crying out for some 
alleviation in the burdens imposed upon it, and the only 
method by which alleviation can be secured is by public 
economy, not merely of a few millions here and there, but 
on a really substantial scale.” 

On the same subject, Sir James Lithgow, Bart., the 
Retiring President of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, has this to say: ‘** The cost of public extravagance, 
falling as it has for the most part on the shoulders of 
those who have devoted their energies or their capital to 
our heavy industries, has given rise to the fear that the 
future holds out no hope of reward to these investors, and 
has created feelings dangerously approaching to resent- 
ment at the penal nature of the taxation which has been 
imposed. So long as direct taxation is permitted to 
remain at anything approaching its present level, faith 
and hope, rather than gratitude, must be our attitude 


J. R. H. JACOBS. 


Through the death of Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs, Managing 
Director of the Southampton Gas Light and Coke Company, 
which occurred suddenly through heart trouble on the 
R.M.S.P. liner *‘ Atlantis,”’ in the Mediterranean last Fri- 
day, the Gas Industry has lost one of its most progressive 
spirits. The news of his death will cause profound sorrow 
not only among his colleagues and friends in Southampton, 
but throughout the Gas Industry. 





Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs left Southampton with a party, 
including his friend and fellow Director of the Southamp- 
ton Gas Company, Mr. T. Carmichael (of Portsmouth), on 
the ** Atlantis’? on April 16 for a Mediterranéan cruise. 
The sympathy which will be felt for Mrs. Jacobs will be 
deeper by reason of the tragic ending to a voyage during 
which it was hoped Mr. Jacobs would find relief from the 
indisposition from whic h he had been suffering for some 
time. 

It was said of Mr. Jacobs recently that he was one of the 
most popular men in Southampton, and, indeed, there were 
few men who enjoyed the affection and esteem of their 
associates to a greater degree. He was a most companion 
able man, who won the confidence of his colleagues by con- 
spicuous ability, and the affection of his staff by his sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Mr. Jacobs’ interests were many and varied. He occu- 
pied a very high position in the counsels of the Gas Indus- 
try, but he found time and opportunity at the farm adjoin- 
ing his residence, Cholderton, at Ashurst, in the New 
Forest, to indulge in the simple open-air hobbies and recre- 
ations of which he was so fond. 

Deceased was a native of Reading, and after completing 
his education at the Reading Blue Coat School, he entered 
the accountant’s office of the Reading Gas Company. He 
hecame a qualified accountant, and his executive ability 
was recognized when he was appointed the Assistant Secre 
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to a Chancellor grappling with a tremendous task,” 
Sir William Clare Lees, President of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce, is also emphatic in his 
insistence on the need for further economies than the 
Government have already effected, and for the burden 
of taxation to be materially reduced before we can reach 
smocth waters. ‘* Taxation at its present level,”’ says 
Sir William, “‘ particularly direct taxation, is a crushing 
burden on the productive forces of the country. It de- 
presses the spirit of the nation and stifles enterprise, 
There must be governmental economy, even by post- 
poning some things which all regard as in themscives 
desirable.”’ 

Meanwhile, of course, much help is 9 gage from 
the new tariffs, and particularly from the 33} p.ct. duty 
on semi-finished steel, which has been fixed for at least 
three months. This is one of the many innovations 
announced last week. The imposition of this duty has 
met with widespread approval among North-Eastern 
industrialists, where great good is anticipated from it, 


provided that it is fixed for a sufficient length of time. 
As a principal of a Middlesbrough firm said : 
start mills on a three months’ 
hope for the future.” 


** We cannot 
but we have every 


tariff, 






> 
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OBITUARY 








tary to the Company. In 1909 he left Reading to become 
the Secretary of the Southampton Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, and his career has been one of outstanding success. 
In April, 1919, he was appointed General Manager anid 
Secretary, and in October, 1926, he became ;Managing 
Director. His promotions were tributes to the esteem in 
which he was held by the Directors, and, indeed, his execu 
tive ability has played no small part in the increasing suc 
cess of the Company. 

Mr. Jacobs was exceedingly popular among the staff. 
He took a deep interest in their social activities and as 
President of the Company’s Athletic and Social Club and 
of the Company’s Horticultural Society his influence was 
always encouraging and helpful. He was also a prominent 
and beloved figure in the wider circles of the Industry and 
he held many responsible positions. He was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the British Commercial Gas 
Association; a member of the Management Committee of 
the Southern District Executive Board of the National Gas 
Council; Secretary of the Hampshire County Committee of 
the London and Counties Coke Association; until quite 
recently was Hon. Secretary of the Federation of Gas Em 
ployers, Southern District, and also joint Hon. Secretary 
of the Southern Regional Gas Industrial Council. 

He was actively associated, too, with other branches olf 
industry. He was the Chairman of the Chapel Tramways 
Company, Ltd., and a Director of the Eagle, Star, and 
British Dominions Insurance Company, Ltd. 

In Masonry Mr. Jacobs took a very prominent part. He 
was a Past Master of the Twelve Brothers Lodge, 7835, 
Southampton, of the Shirley Lodge, 1112, and of the Lodge 
of Union (Reading), 414. He was the Recorder and a 
Past M.W.S. in the Canute Rose Croix Chapter, and he was 
also Registrar and Past Preceptor in the Royal Gloucester 
Preceptory and Prior of the Orders of the Temple and 
Malta. 

Mr. Jacobs was 61 years of age. 
son and daughter. 


le leaves a widow and 


The death occurred on April 11 of Mr. A. FEATHERSTONE, 
of 39, Friends Road, Croydon, who was for many years 
associated with the firm of Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Ltd. 
He was Managing-Director of the Company from its incep 
tion until the year 1906, and he retired from the Board of 
Directors in 1926, having been connected with the firm for 
a period extending over half a century. 


The death has taken place of Mr. JAMES STEPHEN 
GARRARD, at the age of 75. It is two years since Mr. 
Garrard retired from the position of Secretary to the East 
bourne Gas Company, which undertaking he served for 
thirty years. His connection with the Gas Industry cx- 
tended to half-a-century, and prior to his appointment at 
Eastbourne he held positions at Ipswich and Cheltenham. 
The measure of the esteem in which deceased was held in 
Eastbourne and other parts of the country was evide _— 
by the large congregation which attended the funeral : 
vice at Eastbourne on April 14. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Conversion of Bituminous Coal to 
Anthracite 


Sir,—Dr. Lessing, in your issue of April 20, states that 
the evidence I have produced in support of my theory of 
anthracite formation is en gg and unconvincing, and 
he maintains that if anthracite had been carbonized at 
500°-550° C. the morphological structure of the original 
coal substance would have disappeared. Although he has 
failed to support this contention with evidence, I will sub- 
mit evidence to dispose of it. If he will refer to “‘ Fuel in 
Science and Practice ”’ (of which he is one of the Editors), 
Vol. 8, p. 55, he will find micro-photographs of anthracitic 
coal resulting from the metamorphosis of lignite, in which 
the morphological characters still remain. This lignite 
was affected by an intrusion of dolerite (igneous rock). The 
carbon content of the lignite was 68°26 p.ct., and that of 
the altered lignite in partial contact with the dolerite 
86°5 p.ct. This coal is described as anthracitic. Here we 
have lignite converted into anthracitic coal by direct and 
rapid heat treatment, while the vegetable characters of 
the original coal, though naturally altered, are still clearly 
visible. This is sufficiently conclusive evidence to dispose 
of Dr. Lessing’s first objection. 

He also states that at my temperature range “ the 
formation of coke would be complete.’ I can scarcely 
believe that he means what he says, as he knows that coke 
formation would not be complete at 550° C. From his 
letter and his previous utterances on this subject, I think 
he means that cell structure would be developed, because 
in discussing my original paper he stated that ‘*‘ bubble 
structure is a necessary concomitant of coke formation. I 
cannot conceive a product of the density of anthracite 
being formed at such high temperature, even under the 
pressures to be found in anthracite seams.” Dr. Lessing 
should be one of the last persons to expect cell structure to 
be formed under these conditions, because twenty years ago 
he devised a little apparatus with which he could demon- 
strate that the development of cell structure could be re- 
pressed to a certain extent by placing a loose piston weigh- 
ing only a few grammes on the coal undergoing heat treat- 
ment. With pistons secured in other devices, no expansion 
takes place. When we compare his tiny piston with the 
weight of hundreds of feet of solid rock, we do not need to 
stretch the imagination in explaining why no cells are 
found in anthracitic coals. 

However, it is unnecéssary to rely on the imagination. 
We will deal with facts again. The West Leigh or Bicker- 
shaw coal mentioned in my previous letter was carbonized 
under the weight of hundreds of feet of rock, and under a 
pressure of more than 1000 lbs. per sq. in. The seam was 
confined between beds of solid rock. What possible chance 
had it of expanding and occupying greater volume? If 
it had, it might have formed a semi-coke of low specific 
gravity, but as a matter of fact its specific gravity became 
increased from 1°29 to 1°54, the latter being also the specific 
vravity of anthracite. The carbonizing temperature in this 
case I found to be 480° C. Twenty p.ct. of the volatile 
matter of the original coal had been eliminated, and about 
i7 p.ct. remained. It was not a true anthracite, but it had 
the lustre and specific gravity of true anthracite, and as far 
as combustible properties were concerned it behaved 
exactly iike anthracite. 

There is no record that they found any tar in this mine, 
as they made no provision to condense and collect it! The 
volatiles, however, had escaped. Tars do not condense in 
the carbonizing chambe r! 

There is evidence of the passage of volatile matter over 
and through anthrac ite in every important anthracite field. 
lt is found in South Wales, Pennsylvania, and in the 
anthracite region of the Donetz coalfield. I refer to the 
invariable presence of iridescent coal, or * peacock ”’ 
anthracite. This iridescence results from contact with the 
volatiles. It can be observed by holding a piece of coal 
in coal smoke, and then allowing it to cool. Iridescent 

mi-coke can frequently be picked from the cinders of the 
feaneetie fire. Further, such ‘* peacock ”? semi-coke_ has 
been manufactured in a rotary carbonizing drum. I have 
before me specimens of this product. In the retort the 
carbonizing temperature is 450° C., but on shutting off 
the feed as a preliminary to closing down, a rise of tem- 
perature occurs within the retort, as the flue temperatures 
are about 550° C. Meanwhile the retort rotates, and the 
spheroidal semi-coke remains in the retort longer than 


usual. This is what we observe: The normal semi-coke 





is black; sometime after stopping the feed, the lustre be- 
comes brighter, and the material discharged in the later 
stages becomes iridescent. The latter has been subjected 
to the action of hydrocarbons for a longer period and at a 
higher temperature than the normal semi-coke. 

If Dr. Lessing will refer to page 21 of my book, he will 
find illustrated another interesting example of anthracite 
formation, where I figure a specimen which I picked up in 
a Spanish anthracite mine. The volatile in this case had 
been reduced as a result of an igneous intrusion to 4 p.ct. 
The “ hard ” coal of the original seam had become of rock- 
like hardness, while the soft beds had been beautifully 
folded, sometimes with, and sometimes without, fracturing. 
This anthracite must, therefore, have become more or less 
plastic in the process, but still there were no cells visible 
under a magnifying glass, and I found no tar in the mine, 
but a trace of its presence on the hard coal in the frac- 
os 

. Lessing states that I have confused the issue by com 
ie coals of different ages. In what simpler way could 
I have disposed of the time factor? He says that I should 
compare the periods from the time when the agencies came 
into play. That is precisely what I have been out to show. 
It does not matter whether the agencies came into play in 
Carboniferous, Cretaceous, or recent times. I have shown 
that they can have acted during the last fifty years, and 
that suitable bituminous coal can be converted into anthra- 
cite in the laboratory in a few hours. 

Yours, &c., 
JOHN Roserts. 
Victoria Street, Westininster, S.W. 1 
{pril 25, 1932. 





“A Slight Leakage of Gas!” 


Sir,—In reference to an article published in the ‘‘ Gas 
JOURNAL ”’ for April 20, under the heading of *‘ A Slight 
Leakage of Gas!”’ I wish, in justice to myself, emphatically 
to deny that I am in any way responsible for the lcakage 
mentioned in Mr. MecNicholl’s report. 

Yours, &c., 
Wituiam J. BUCKLEY. 
** Rockfort House, 
April 22, 19382. 


” Bantry, 
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Gas or Air for Meter Testing? 


Sir,—-I have read with interest in your issue for April 13 
the comments by Mr. Bingham upon my letter contained 
in the March 30 issue, but, so far as I am able to gather, 
the raison d’étre of that letter remains unanswered. If I 
may be pardoned the repetition, it was simply to elicit the 
basis of Mr. Bingham’s agreement with the assumption put 
forward by Mr. Paterson that ‘‘ a revision of the system 
for rating meters would require the use of gas for testing 
purposes.’’ Having a rooted objection to being led round 
the mulberry bush, I desire to keep that point in the fore- 
front, and having done that I do not in the least mind 
being examined upon collateral items, and as far as pos- 
sible I will treat Mr. Bingham’s statements seriatim? 

In one breath I am informed that the gas suggestion is 
a practical one, and at a later stage that air is much to be 
preferred for testing purposes, but that due allowance must 
ie made for the difference in the behaviour between gas 
and air. What exactly its this difference, and what is the 
nature of the allowances suggested ? If for the moment 
we might assume that so far as registration is concerned, 
there is no difference between gas and air-—and no evi 
dence has yet been advanced to demonstrate that there Is 
a difference—reference to my letter in the ‘* JouRNAL ”’ for 
April 6 will serve to explode the fallacy that the use of gas 
is in any way necessary or desirable. In the case of pres- 
sure loss, elementary physics is sufficient to demonstrate 
that a difference must occur, but that difference is reason- 
ably small, and, as I have previously stated, can be offset 
against the condition of the meter under test and, when it 
has been in use for a period, added to which the limits of 
tolerance are on a generous scale. 

Mr. Bingham makes rather a sweeping charge against 
those responsible for framing the Gas Meter Regulations, 
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for being remiss in taking into account the differences 
occurring in the use of gas and air, although he has yet to 
advance any material evidence to prove what those differ- 
ences are. That charge cannot be sustained, for the regu- 
lations provide for the use of either. Again, the gas 
meter manufacturers were directly concerned with the 
framing of those regulations, added to which they must be 
judged from the standpoint of that charge in accordance 
with the conditions prevailing at the time—viz., 1920. 
That some revision is now desirable will not be questioned, 
but equally so would be the fact that the alteration in de- 
sign and construction during the intervening period has 
been on a scale previously not experienced. 

The analogy of ‘‘ water meters and treacle ”’ is too subtle 
for me, but if alliteration had been strong with Mr. Bing- 
ham, “ beer ”’ might have occurred as a simile, but again 
that would hardly do, as it would work, always provided 
it got to the meter. I might with equal justice suggest 
that in passing glass tumblers they should be tested with 
the particular beverage for which it is intended they should 
be ans 

Mr. Bingham states—quite accurately—that with the 
majority of meters there is a large margin between the 
loss ‘‘ at capacity ’’ and the limits prescribed by the regu- 
lations. What further need on my part to press the suita- 
bility of air for the purpose of this test, and why should 
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the highest efficiency; need I say more? 


retort “ the discretionary use of gas and air. Air has 
been used for registration purposes to my knowledge ‘or 


over thirty years, and I have used air for the absorption 
test ever since it was applied, and I 
the first and most active in the use of that test; it is there- 
fore somewhat late in the day to agree that it is inade- 
quate. 

The reference to possibilities of meters being over or 
under the 
used is begging the question. 


the 


academic proportions, if any, in addition to which it is 
not indicated which way the difference operates, permitting 
Mr. Bingham to back it both ways. 
with Mr. Bingham is that the time has arrived when a 
revision of the 1920 Regulation could be made useful and 
effective, but it is absurd to expect the necessary formuia 
for rating to emanate from the Board of Trade. 
must first be hammered out by the interests having the 
knowledge and experience of what is required and desir- 
able. 

Finally, in order 
opportunity of submitting test results obtained from six 
meters of varying character, 
in my test room at the time. 


Absorption in Tenths. 
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It is useless to 


‘an claim to be among 


** limit line ”’ according to whether gas or air is 
No reference is made as to 
difference, and I suggest it is of 


amount of the 


Where I can agiee 


That 


to illustrate my contention, I take 


drawn at random from meters 
These meters were run for 
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not the remainder square up to the same conditions? I 
have previously said that the range of tolerance was 
generous, and I have no hesitation in saying that in the 
case of the smaller sizes I should look askance at a meter 
absorbing five-tenths and would certainly reject it at much 
less than one-tenth excess of that point, for it would—in 
my opinion—be a,bad meter and subject to a short life on 
the district. For what reason an Inspector is supposed to 
take shelter in the margin, we shall have to await the 
further elucidation of Mr. Bingham. 

am charged with overlooking what Mr. Bingham is 
pleased to refer to as ‘‘ a very important point ’’—one in 
relation to the influence of discretionary powers and the 
designer. I may be somewhat treacly, but I am totally 
unable to see the connection. The designer is responsible 
for the particulars appearing on the meter as to the per- 
formance it is claimed the matter is capable of, and the 
Statutory Inspector merely verifies those claims within the 
limits of tolerance laid down. It matters not what 
the size of case, if it is capable of what it is badged for. 
In point of fact, we have the smallest cased meters giving 








{ 30 30 7 | Nil 0°5 to2°o |0'6 to2'1 | Rated capacity ) 
‘5) 162 117 73 1°96 Slow 2°06Slow | 4°6,, 5°4 | 4°45 ,, 5°5 | Mean of 5/roths loss New 
\ 310 230 74 8°24 eR + oe ee | Unrestricted outlet } 
30 30 - 1°77 Slow 1°57 Slow | 2*1 to4"1 | 2°5 to 4°65 | Rated capacity } 
(6) | 60 42 70 2°15 1°57 59. CO 159 OF Mean of 5/1oths loss + Old 
{ 138 100 72 3°66 2°91 oe Unrestricted outlet ) 


Note.—No. 6 is a converted 3-light meter. 


some time prior to the tests, in order to obtain reliable and 
stable conditions. 








It will be observed that: 


(a) The registration results in both cases for all practical 


(b) 
(c) 


purposes are the same. 
That the absorption results are cl-sely related. 


That in the case of the new meters, the margin be- 
tween the rated capacity and that obtaining at a 
mean of five-tenths loss is sufficient to permit of any 

-adjustment that is likely to be advocated withi- 
pam a good meter—touching the five-tenths limit 
with air as the standard. 


(d) That the air-gas ratio is fairly stable. 


Gas Meter Testing Station, 


Yours, &c., 
Wo. TEMPLETON. 


Gower Street, Leeds, 
April 20, 1932. 
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ASSESSMENT OF GAS 


UNDERTAKINGS 


1932 Supplement to the First Edition of Principles and Practice of the Assessment of Gas 
Undertakings for Imperial and Local Taxation 


Reviewed by J. R. Wittis ALEXANDER, M.A., LL.B., F.1.Arb. 


The timely publication of a Supplement to this concisely 
written work has rendered its title even more formidable 
than it was before. ‘Ihere can be little doubt, however, 
that the praise which was accorded the first appearance of 
the book by the Gas Industry and by many protessional and 
public utility publications will be given to the Supplement. 
[he lucidity and comprehensive nature of the Author’s 
work will again be highly regarded; and it is significant 
that a graceful and interesting Introduction has been con- 
tributed by Mr. H. EK. Ibbs, the Chief Accountant of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. 

The circulation of a legal book—especially one largely 
relating to a particular industry—is necessarily somewhat 
limited, with the result that the price is generally high 
and, although the law is ever changing, the Editions are 
few and far between. The Publishers of the work under re- 
view are to be congratulated upon having avoided these 
extremes—not only, one hopes, owing to an altruistic de- 
sire to be of service to the Gas Industry, but because of 


the considerable success of the First Edition. The original. 


publication, costing ten shillings and sixpence, was issued 
two years ago, and the Supplement priced at five shillings 
increases the size of the work from 216 to 320 pages. 

Since the First Edition, the principles and practice of 
income-tax and rating have been chiefly affected by the 
Finance Acts of 1930 and 1931, and the Finance (No. 2) 
Act of 1931, and certain of the Rating Representations of 
the Central Valuation Committee to the Ministry of Health. 
These matters are dealt with in the Supplement, and, in 
addition, the opportunity has been taken of amplifying 
some subjects and of noting many recently decided and 
older Cases of interest. The Author’s belief that his sub- 
ject would not be affected by the Finance Act of 1932 seems 
to be justified by the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when introducing the Budget, except that the 
Board of Inland Revenue will no longer be able to insist 
that any unexhausted wear and tear allowance, which has 
been brought forward from a preceding assessment, must 
be set off against the statutory profit of the particular 
year, before the relief afforded by Section 33 of the Finance 
Act, 1926, becomes operative. This practice Mr. Seymour 
had described as being ‘‘ without statutory justification ”’ 
und ‘* contrary to the intention of the Legislature.”’ 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE New EDpITIon. 


In the Writer’s review{ of the First Edition, attention 
was drawn to the omission of the Authorities for several 
of the Author’s statements and the failure to give the refer- 
ences of the Cases quoted. These defects have been con- 
scientiously remedied; Authorities and/or Cases are quoted 
for almost every instance, and there is a Table of Cases 
and a Table of Statutes. 

It is never an easy matter to have to refer to a second 
book to bring the first up to date, as all users of Halsbury’s 
“ Laws of England ”’ will appreciate. Mr. Seymour, how- 
ever, has considerably facilitated the task of his readers by 
classifying the whole of his new matter under consecutively 
paged references to the original work and by completing 
the Supplement—in the manner of the First Edition—with 
Appendixes containing relevant extracts from recent 
Finance Acts, Statutory Rules and Orders, and Repre- 
sentations of the Central Valuation Committee. 

Enthusiasts for the simplification and codification of 
the Income-Tax Acts are discouraged at the outset, for 
on the first page of the Supplement it is recorded that in 
November, 1931, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
stated that “‘ the question of expediting the work ”’ of the 
Committee set up four years before to consolidate the Law 
was no further than “ under consideration.’’ The state- 
ment that the total number of Gas Undertakings in the 
British Isles has been reduced in the last two years from 
1438 to 1880 owing mainly to mergers, will be received with 
misgiving by those who consider that amalgamations in 
industry are not necessarily economically or financially 
advantageous, and that there is such a thing as irra- 
tionalized Rationalization. A few years ago Rationaliza- 
tion was hailed as the panacea for all industrial evils, but 
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fashion is a fickle jade (as the Electrical Industry has yet 
to learn), and no theory of the economist has become more 
suspect than that of Rationalization. The tendency in 
competitive industry is to regard more favourably the 
personal control associated with the smaller unit. 


Tue AUTHOR’s INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


Some idea of the Author’s intimate knowledge of the 
Gas Industry and, therefore, of the usefulness of the work 
to those responsible for the conduct of Gas Undertakings 
can be gathered from the fact that he does not omit to 
record such a relatively small point as that ‘‘ the cost of 
the compulsory installation of a recording calorimeter (to 
comply with the Gas Regulation Act, 1920) would appear 
to be capital expenditure,’’ and is not, therefore, an allow- 
able expense for the purpose of Income-Tax. The Federa- 
tion of British Industries, although supported by the Gas 
Industry, should not be included amongst Associations 
‘* formed in connection with ’’ that Industry, albeit the 
Federation and such Associations have entered into the 
agreement whereby subscriptions paid by members are 
allowed by the Inland Revenue Authorities as a charge 
against profits. In the case of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, such deductions can only be made in respect of 
contributions by a Gas Undertaking to its Special Purposes 
Fund, which is utilized for research and education, and not 
in connection with the subscriptions of members (i.e., 
Chartered Gas Engineers), which are paid into the General 
Account of the Institution, the surplus on which—unlike 
any balance on the Special Purposes Fund—is not liable to 
taxation. 

UsEFUL AMPLIFICATION. 


In the Supplement, the Author has amplified his earlier 
remarks relative to the Income-Tax liability of Super- 
annuation, Compensation, and Pensions; and he observes 
that the Gas Industry was a pioneer in introducing Co- 
partnership over forty years ago, the capital now held by 
co-partner employees representing over 3 p.ct. of the total 
capital of the Companies concerned. Although a Motor 
Lorry Subsidy from the Government is assessable to 
Income-Tax (which the Author considers irreconcilable 
with other decisions) and depreciation of investments may 
not be deducted, expenditure under the following headings 
is, generally speaking, an allowable expense: Bank 
Interest on an Overdraft, Accountancy and Audit Fees, 
Payments to Determine an unprofitable Agency, and 
State Insurance Contributions. 

It is doubtful if Prof. Dicey would have agreed with the 
Author that the case of Mersey Docks v. Lucas (1883) 
first established the constitutional principle that ‘‘ the 
Crown is not bound, except by express enactment, by any 
Act of Parliament.’’ However, the important decision in 
that case—that the subsequent application of profits, when 
once realized, does not affect the liability to tax in respect 
of those profits—was followed in 1931, in Alloa Town Coun- 
cil v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue. It was held that 
the liability imposed on the Alloa Town Council, under the 
Electric Lighting (Scotland) Acts, to liquidate the annual 
deficits of the Electricity Department (by the transfer to 
the funds of the Electricity Undertaking of some £5000 per 
annum, raised by means of an additional charge of 7d. per 
1000 c.ft. levied on gas consumers), was not a proper de- 
duction from the profits of the Gas Undertaking. 


LiaBILITy ARISING FROM AMALGAMATIONS. 


There are some interesting references in the Supplement 
as to Income Tax liability arising from the Amalgamations 
of Gas Undertakings. The liability of the absorbing 
Undertaking appears to be largely dependent upon the de- 
termination by the Commissioners—as a matter of fact— 
if a “ succession ”? to a new business within the meaning 
of the Income Tax Acts has taken place or if there has 
merely been an extension of the existing business. The 
Author suggests that where gas meters and the like have 
been taken over by an amalgamating Undertaking at an 
agreed inclusive valuation, the usual contention of the 
Board of Inland Revenue as to the wear and tear allow- 
ances thereon should be resisted, and the new capital value 
computed on the basis of the present-day replacement cost. 
Another difficulty dealt with arises from the claim for a 
‘reasonable allowance” in respect of displaced plant, 
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when bulk supplies of gas from coke-oven plants or other 
Undertakings are taken. 

The Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
has issued ‘‘ Rules to be observed in arriving at the In- 
come Tax Liability of Local Authorities,’’ and from these 
Mr. Seymour has extracted, and given an example of the 
working of, the formula dealing with wear and tear allow- 
ances. The taxpayer or his representative is entitled to 
be heard before the Commissioners on an Assessment Ap- 
peal, and in the Income Tax Act, 1918, it was provided 
that such representative must be a barister, solicitor, or 
** member of an incorporated society of accountants.’ This 
latter provision means nothing, since it is competent for 
any person to join with a few others and incorporate a body 
of Accountants under the Companies Act. Unfortunately, 
however, it enables unqualified accountants and spurious 
bodies of accountants to assert that they are authorized to 
appear before the Commissioners under the Income Tax 
Act of 1918. 

CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. 


In September, 1931, the Salford City Council requested 
the Government to introduce legislation exempting the 
Trading Undertakings of a Local Authority—like Co- 
operative Societies—from the payment of income tax on 
the profits of such Departments. It is to be hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, having appointed a 
Committee on the Taxation of Co-operative Societies, will 
reply by making the profits of such Societies liable to taxa- 
tion and so remedy the present anomalous and inequitable 
position, under which untaxed co-operative trading is in 
competition with heavily taxed private enterprise. There 
can be no justification for differentiation between the lia- 
bility to taxation of private, municipal, or co-operative 
traders. 

The smaller part of the Supplement is devoted to Local 
Taxation, and it is interesting to observe that, although 
the new valuations under the Revaluation Act of 1925 in- 
creased the produce of a penny rate in England and Wales 
from £526,350 to £575,760, the exemptions granted to cer- 
tain industries under the Derating Act of 1928 reduced the 
amount to £457,570. 

The Author contends that the following dictum of Mr. 
Justice Blackburn in 1873 is not altogether applicable to 
Public Utility Undertakings, which are valued for rating 


purposes on the “‘ profits ”’ or “‘ revenue ”’ principle :— 


“The rateable value is the same whether the tenant 
is a flourishing trader or is carrying on business at a 
less.”’ 
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The practice of the rating of Gas Undertakings during 
the past two years has been chiefly affected by certain 
resolutions of the Central Valuation Committee, which was 
constituted under Section 57 of the Rating and Valuation 
Act of 1925. The material resolutions are discussed in the 
text and set out verbatim in the Appendixes, the most im- 
portant being Resolution No. 68, which provides a scheme 
for the removal of certain anomalies and difficulties in the 
valuation of gas, water, electricity, and other public utili- 
ties. These resolutions, together with the Annual Reports 
of the Committee for 1929-30 and 1930-31 and a Memoran- 
dum on the ‘‘ Promotion of Uniformity in Valuation,’’ make 
it clear that the Committee are determined that Local 
Authorities shall co-operate more closely in the rating of 
** special properties,’’ if legislation is to be avoided. 

Prior to the coming into force of the 1925 Act, it was 
customary for the Rating Officer of the Local Authority to 
remain while the Assessment Committee considered a 
Rating Appeal, in order that he might assist in their de- 
liberations. Fortunately, this is now remedied and after 
stating their cases for and against the assessment, the 
Rating Officer and the Appellant must retire in order that 
the members of the Committee may debate the merits of 
the case in private. The procedure thus follows that ob- 
taining in Income Tax Appeals to the Commissioners. 


A Work FULFILLING ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


The text of the Supplement concludes with a few notes 
on ‘‘ Other Imperial Taxes.’”’ Relief is afforded by the 
Finance Act of 1930 from Capital and Transfer Stamp Duty 
in the case of the amalgamation and reconstruction of 
Companies. The Finance Act of 1931 introduced a new 


-duty of 1d. in the £ on Land Values, from which statutory 


Gas and other Public Utility Undertakings are specifically 
exempted. Although the valuation for the purposes of 
this tax has been suspended on the grounds of economy, 
the tax comes into force in 1933-34, unless events justify the 
rumour that it will be repealed by the Finance Act of 1932. 

With no amelioration in the burdens of Taxation and 
Rating, it behoves all those responsible in such matters to 
keep themselves fully informed as to the principles and 
practice observed in the making of assessments. This work 
fulfils all the requirements of a text book on the subjeci, 
and while no interested official of a Gas Undertaking is 
likely to be without a copy, it is necessary to urge that all 
those having taxation responsibilities in connection with 
Public Utilities should take the earliest opportunity of be- 
coming familiar with Mr. Seymour’s compendium, so that 
it may be readily referred to as occasion arises. 
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The Austrian Union of Gas and Water Engineers will 
hold its 51st annual meeting in Vienna on May 21 next, 
when among the papers to be read are one on ‘‘ The New 
Tubular Steam Generators at the Leopoldau-Vienna Gas- 
Works,”’ and one on ‘‘ Power Economy in Austria.” 


North of England Association.—The Annual General 
Meeting of this Association will be held on Friday, May 6, 
at 2 p.m., at the County Hotel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, under 
the Presidency of Mr. J. R. Bradshaw. Two papers are 
to be read: ‘“ The Sales Policy of a Small Gas Under- 
taking,”’ by Mr. J. Corrigan, of Penrith; and “‘ 400 
B.Th.U.’s? ” by Mr. R. H. Duxbury, of South Bank. 


For the Purpose of Demonstrating the use of gas and 
electrical fittings to the prospective tenants, the Fulham 
Borough Council Housing Committee have agreed to 
arrange for two of the tenements in the Fulham Court 
Housing Estate to be temporarily reserved. The tene- 
ments will be equipped by the Gas Light and Coke Company 
and the Electricity Department respectively, and each 
undertaking will be required to pay an appropriate rental 
plus rates while in occupation of the tenements. The 
arrangement will be on a monthly basis, and the under- 
takings will be permitted, if so desired, to arrange with 
local firms for the furnishing of rooms in the tenements for 
exhibition purposes. 
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Eastern Counties Association.—The 83rd Half-Yearly 
Meeting of this Association will be held in Great Yarmouth 
on Wednesday, May 4. Members will meet at the Gas- 
Works at 10.30 a.m. After an inspection of the gas-works, 
the members and guests will, at 11.30 a.m., assemble on 
the Bowling Green at the works for a photograph to be 
taken. Immediately afterwards they will proceed to the 
Social Club by chars-a-bancs or private cars for refreshments, 
arriving there about noon. At 12.30 p.m. an inspection will 
be made of the Company’s meter repairing shop, after which 
they will be entertained at luncheon by invitation of the 
Chairman and Directors of the Great Yarmouth Company. 
The members will afterwards proceed to the Business Meet- 
ing, which will be held at Goode’s Hotel, Marine Parade, 
commencing at 3 p.m. prompt. After the usual business of 
the meeting has been transacted, the President, Mr. P. D. 
Walmsley, B.Sc., will deliver his Presidential Address, and 
Mr. A. T. Gilbert will read a paper, entitled ‘‘ Gas Meters 
and their Relation to Unaccounted-for Gas.’”’ On the fol- 
lowing day (May 5), members will be conveyed to the works 
of the Great Yarmouth Water-Works Company, where an 
inspection of the modern machinery, recently installed, 
will be made. After this they will proceed to the works 
of the Company at Great Ormsby. By the kindness of the 
Gorleston and Southdown Gas Company, their works will be 
available for inspection by members during the period of 
the meeting. 
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The Ceramic Society.—The Clay Convention and 
Spring Meetings of the Refractory Materials and Building 
Materials Sections of the Society will be held at Folkestone 
from May 2 to 5. 


The Leeds Chamber of Commerce entertained Sir 
Francis Goodenough at luncheon yesterday. In the course 
of an address on “‘ The Principles of Commerce ’’ Sir Francis 
emphasized the dependence of every class in the community 
on the successful conduct of commerce. By scientific 
methods of manufacture and marketing, he said, the stan- 
dard of living can and will be raised to a level of comfort 
and leisure for the masses at present undreamed of by the 
visionaries and unachievable by any of the methods advo- 
cated by the most practical of them. 


ii, 
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Imperial Continental Gas Association. 


The Board of the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
have resolved : 


(1) That, subject to the approval of the proprietors and 
the verification of the accounts by the auditors, a 
final ordinary dividend on the £5,600,000 capital 
stock be paid on May 27, 1932, for the year ended 
March 81, 1932, to proprietors registered in the books 
at the close of business on May 9, 1932, at the rate of 
7 p.ct. (actual), less income-tax, making with the 
interim dividend of 7} p.ct. (actual), less income-tax, 
paid on Nov. 13, 1931, a dividend equivalent to the 
rate of 10} p.ct., less tax, for the year upon the 
doubled capital. 

(2) That the general meeting be held in the Cambridge 
Room, Great Eastern Hotel, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, at 
2.30 p.m. on Wednesday, May 25, 1932. 

(3) That the capital stock transfer books be closed from 
May 10 to 20, 1932, both days inclusive. 


atti 





Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Members of the Institution are invited to attend, the 
undermentioned advanced lectures in Statistics of the 
University of London on “‘ The Role of Statistical Method 
in Industrial Standardization,’’ which will be given in the 
Department of Applied Statistics, University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, by Dr. W. A. Shewhart, 
Member of the Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, New York, U.S.A.: 


May 3, at 5.30 p.m., Economic Control of Quality of 
Manufactured Product. 

May 5, at_5.30 p.m., Random Sampling from an 
Engineering Viewpoint. 

May 6, at 5.30 p.m., Economic Standards of Quality. 


_ The Chair will be taken at the first lecture by Sir F. E. 
Smith, K.C.B., C.B.E., F.R.S., Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

The lectures will be illustrated with lantern slides. 
Tickets of admission are not required. 





_ Members of the Institution are invited to attend the 
Sessional Meeting of the Institution of Sanitary Engineers 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, on Monday, May 9, 
= ag ae a paper on e og Aspects of Central 

eating Systems ”’ will be rea r. W. E. y 
AMISE: y W. E. Fretwell, 

Tickets of admission may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


<i 
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Society of British Gas Industries. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at 56, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, on April 21—Dr. E. W. Smith, the 
Chairman, presiding. Those present were: Mr. E. J. Fox 
(Vice-Chairman), Messrs. Frank West, John Orme, C. A. 
Goodall, B. B. Waller, Geo. Clark, T. F. C. Potterton, H. E. 
Bennet, Ernest West, W. J. Gardner, Alex. Comley, F. J. 
Gould (Hon. Treasurer), E. J. Davison (Hon. Secretary), 
and Arthur L. Griffith (Secretary). Apologies for absence 
ag _ oe ay Pe. ae Messrs. H. M. Thornton, 

- H. Handley, T. A. Clapham, L. Hartley, F. C. Tilley, 
and R. J. Milbourne. ' 7’ F 

An application for membership was submitted from 
Messrs. J. H. Robinson & Co. (Liverpool), Ltd., and they 
were unanimously elected members of the Society under 
Section V ‘ 

A resolution from the Gas Industries Section Com- 
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mittee recommending that the Gas Industry again partici- 
pate in the British Industries Fair, Birmingham, 1933, was 
submitted. It was unanimously resolved that the Society 
again arrange a Gas Industries Section at the 1983 Fair, in 
co-operation with the other bodies in the Industry. The 
Society’s representatives were appointed on the Gas Indus- 
tries Section Committee. 

A resolution was submitted from the Joint Gas Confer- 
ence Committee recommending that a similar conference 
should be organized in connection with the 1933 Fair. It 
was agreed to give cordial support, and the Society’s repre- 
sentatives on the Committee were appointed. 

It was reported that the Right Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P., 
had accepted the Presidency of the Society for the ensuing 
year. 

The arrangements for the Annual Meeting on May 26 
were reported. 





oo 
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Seymour’s “ Assessment of Gas Undertakings.” 


On another page of this issue will be found a review of 
the recently published Supplement to Seymour’s ‘“ Assess- 
ment of Gas Undertakings,’’ and in this connection the 
author has asked us to state that his book will remain sub- 
stantially unaffected by the 1982 Finance Bill as outlined 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech on the 
National Finances on Tuesday of last week. 

For the information, however, of those readers who de- 
sire to anticipate the provisions of the Finance Bill and to 
make their copy of the book absolutely complete, the fol- 
lowing references, he adds, should be noted : 

Pp. 30 and 237.—The taxpayer is to have the right to 
choose the priority to be given to wear and tear allowances 
and “ losses ’’ under Section 33 of the Finance Act, 1926, 
competent to be set off against subsequent profits. 

Pp. 241 and 243.—The increased wear and tear allowance 
promised when the Emergency Budget last year was intro- 
duced—to compensate trading concerns for the increase in 
the standard rate of tax—will become operative as from the 
current fiscal year 1932-33. 

P. 271.—While the Chancellor’s Budget speech contained 
no allusion to the Land Tax, it is understood that this 
impost, which was to have come into operation in 1933-34, 
will be repealed by the Finance Bill, 1932. 

Pp. 20 and 224.—Arising out of the decision of the House 
of Lords in Stedeford v. Beloe, that a voluntary pension 
on retirement was not assessable to income-tax, it is pro- 
posed to incorporate in the Finance Bill a provision to 
render all pensions, whether voluntary or contractual, 


liable. 


= 
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Gas Heating in a Housing Scheme. 


At the April meeting of the Oldham Town Council there 
was a debate on whether gas fires should be fitted in the 
bedrooms of houses to be erected on the new Derker hous- 
ing estate. The Housing Committee, who received a re- 
quest from the Gas-Works Committee for permission to fix 
one gas fire at least in each of the new houses at the same 
time as the gas cookers and wash-boilers are installed, re- 
affirmed their previous decision to take no action in the 
matter. 

Alderman Pollard, Chairman of the Gas-Works Commit- 
tee, urged the experiment of installing a gas fire in one 
bedroom of the houses. Birmingham, he said, had in- 
stalled one or two gas fires in 17,000 houses. In the Old- 
ham scheme there was no question of a monthly or quar- 
terly rental. 

Alderman Tupman opposed the amendment on the 
ground that the tenants should not have anything put in 
the houses not absolutely necessary, unless they wanted it. 

By 23 votes to nineteen, it was decided to give an in- 
struction to the Housing Committee to put one gas fire in 
every house. 


—_ 





Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos Aires. 


The proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the 
Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos Aires, held on Tuesday, 
April 12, were purely formal, and as the shares of the Com- 
pany are almost entirely held by Primitiva Holdings, Ltd., 
and Cia. Hispano-Americana de Electricidad, of Barcelona, 
the Chairman (Mr. P. Ashley Cooper) reserved his cus- 
tomary speech on the affairs of the Company for the meet- 
ing of Primitiva Holdings, Ltd., which is to be held next 
month. 

The accounts, however, show that despite the loss on 
Exchange of £142,761, the Company was able to pay a 
dividend of 4 p.ct., less income-tax, in respect of the year 
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1931. The balance of revenue account for 1931 amounts to 
£401,935. After transferring from contingencies reserve 
the reserve for exchange on net floating assets in Buenos 
Aires no longer required, and charging the various items 
shown on the profit and loss account, there remains a 
balance of £167,444. To this has to be added the balance 
brought forward from 1930 of £60,317, making a total of 
£227,762. Out of this the Directors allocate: To deprecia- 
tion and renewals account, £75,000; to contingencies re- 
serve, £10,000: and recommend that a dividend of 4 p.ct., 
less income-tax, be paid, absorbing £89,983, and leaving to 
be carried forward the sum of £52,778. 

Notwithstanding the difficult conditions which prevailed 
in Argentina throughout the year, the Company’s business 
has made further progress and the currency revenue shows 
a satisfactory increase. 








A Yorkshire Exhibition. 


The Mirfield Gas Company, in conjunction with leading 
manufacturing firms, concluded, on April 23, an excellent 
fortnight’s exhibition of gas appliances at the Ambulance 
Hall, Ravensthorpe. 

During the first week Miss Sanderson (of Radiation Ltd.) 
gave cookery demonstrations, and subsequently acted as 
judge in a_ housewives’ cake-making competition, the 
prizes for which were distributed by Mr. Norman Hudson, 
Engineer and Manager of the Gas Company. In the second 
week Miss-Fearnley (of W. H. Dean & Sons, Burnley) gave 
demonstrations with gas-heated washing machines. 

The exterior of the hall was illuminated by the latest 
1000 candle-power seven-mantle flood-lamps, as used in the 
flood-lighting of St. James’ Park, London, during the 
Illumination Congress. The hall itself was heated by ther- 
mostatically-controlled gas-fired central heating—the first 
installation of its kind in the district, and a special feature 
was made throughout the exhibition of gas fires, the latest 
in lighting, heating, cooking, and smaller domestic ser- 
vices, and also of the distance switch system. 


in, 
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Long Service in Portsmouth. 
6000 Years by 200 Gas Company Employees. 


Remarkable records of service resulting from the good 
relations existing between the officials and the employees 
of the Portsmouth Gas Company were revealed at a 
gathering held at the Oddfellows’ Hall, Portsmouth, on 
April 21, when a number of presentations to retiring em- 
ployees and long service certincates were presented by the 
Chairman of the Company, Mr. T. H. F. Lapthorn, J.P. 

It was stated that nearly 200 employees had been in the 
service of the Company for 25 years and upwards, repre- 
senting a total period of service of over 6000 years, and an 
average of 32 years for those persons concerned. 

Supporting the Chairman on the platform were Mrs. 
Hobson Thomas, Mr. Gillman, J.P., Councillor F. 
Beddow, D.Sc., and Mr. R. W. Hewitt, Secretary of the 
Company. Mr. T. Carmichael, the General Manager, was 
unable to be present owing to absence abroad, but he sent 
his best wishes from Algiers. 

The Chairman explained that the Directors had decided 
to present certificates to all employees who had completed 
25 years and upward in the service of the Company. 
Altogther 199 employees had qualified to receive the certifi- 
cates, but it was impracticable to present all of them at 
that gathering, and they had decided to present certificates 
to the 18 employees who first completed 25 years’ service 
and also to the 18 who completed 25 years during 1931 
and 19382. 

The Chairman first presented gifts to six employees who 
are retiring. These were Messrs. A. Beale (35 years), F. P. 
Down (33), G. A. Kimber (31), T. W. Cook (31), T. Eggett 
(20), and H. Littlefield (15). The gifts presented were 
chosen by the recipients. 

Mr. Lapthorn next presented a £5 note each to Mr. G. 
Young and Mr. T. W. Ashley to mark their completion 
of 40 years in the service of the Company. 

Replying on behalf of the men retiring, Mr. Kimber 
said all were sorry to have to part company because their 
years with the Company had been very happy and they 
thanked the Directors for all they had done for them. 


Human ELEMENT IN INDUSTRY. 


Referring to the long service certificates, the Chairman 
said he was surt they would value the certificates for what 
they were intended to be, a practical expression by the 
Company of their loyal and efficient co-operation in build- 
ing up the gas business. The practice which they had 
initiated would be continued, and he hoped to have the 
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pleasure of presenting others next year and succeeding 
years. 

Those who received certificates as the first 18 to com- 
plete 25 years in the service of the Company, together 
with the year they commenced, were: Messrs. H. G. 
Skinner (1872), A. Medus (1872), T. Goodall (1872), W. C. 
White (1873), T. E. Cornick (1875), W. T. Vaughan (1876), 
C. B. Cassell (1876), H. H. Oliver (1878), W. Miller (1879), 
W. E. Heath (1880), W. J. White (1882), A. Brier (1883), 
F. J. Christopher (1885), E. A. Quinton (1885), A. Green- 
tree (1885), E. T. Stewart (1887), H. Hudson (1887), and 
W. Dyhouse (1887). 

The 18 who recently completed their 25 years were: 
Messrs. G. Hill, E. S. Cozens, C. Sadler, S. P. Prince, F. A. 
Ward, W. A. Bendall, L. F. Thornley, E. K. Parson, H. 
Banks, T. W. Gasser, A. E. Savins, F. G. Wyatt, G. 
Gladstaines, W. H. Saunders, G. Gates, W. G. Kervill, 
D. F. Riddell, and P. B. Hayward. 

Replying on behalf of those who first completed 25 years, 
Mr. Cassell said he could not help noticing the difference 
in the relations which existed between the Directors and 
the employees, compared with what they were when he 
first joined the Company. They had gone a long way since 
those days, and the inauguration of the pensions schemes 
had meant a lot to them. 

On behalf of the latter 18 Mr. Savins, the Chairman of 
the Employees’ Welfare Committee, said that many persons 
would wonder at the great number who had been in the 
service of the Company for 25 years, but he thought the 
explanation was the introduction of the human element 
into industry with human sympathy and understanding. 





Education for Commerce. 


During the last week of July there will be held in London 
an International Congress that will deal with questions of 
world-wide interest and importance. Its aim and object 
is to raise the standard of commercial efficiency by means 
of raising the standard of commercial education and train- 
ing. 

The Congress referred to is the Triennial Congress of the 
International Society for Commercial Education. It will 
be attended by delegates from a large number of countries, 
as well as by a great many delegates from commercial and 
educational organizations in this country. 

The list of British patrons supporting the Congress is of 
exceptional strength and variety, headed by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, the Lord Chancellor, the President and 
past-Presidents of the Board of Education, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and includes the heads. of the 
great Universities, of the leading municipalities and of the 
Dominions and Colonies, as well as a large number of 
leaders of commerce and industry throughout the country. 

The Congress will be welcomed by the Lord Mayor of 
London in Grocers’ Hall on Monday, July 25, and the 
opening general session will be addressed by the President 
of the Board of Education (Sir Donald Maclean), the Presi- 
dent of the International Society for Commercial Educa- 
tion (M. Charles E. Boissevain, of Holland), and the Presi- 
dent of the Congress (Sir David Milne-Watson). 

The Congress will be the culmination of a series of events 
that will all serve to impress upon the country the crucial 
importance of considered recruitment and adequate and 
suitable education and training for the conduct of com- 
merce. bile 

To the end of arousing employers, educationists, parents, 
and our youth alike to this great national need the follow- 
ing events will work together : 


(1) On April 27, the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Education, Mr. H. Ramsbotham, M.P., is 
addresing the Royal Society of Arts on ‘‘ Education 
for Commerce ’’—Sir Francis Goodenough in the 
Chair. 

(2) From May 20-23, the twenty-first Anniversary Con- 
ference of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in London under the presidency of 
Sir Francis Goodenough. H.R.H the Prince of 
Wales has promised to address the opening session of 
the Conference. 

(3) On June 21, Sir Francis Goodenough will deliver a 
Presidential Address to the Association for Educa- 
tion in Industry and Commerce at Leathersellers 
Hall, on taking over the Chair from Lord Eustace 
Percy. 


The Organizing Secretary of the International Congress 
is Mr. R. Nunn May, of 3, Endsleigh Street, London, 
Wa... 
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The new promenade leading to the Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial Theatre was officially opened on 
Friday last by the Mayor (Alderman Sir Archibald Flaver). After the ceremony Alderman R. C. 
Cox (Chairman of the River and Recreation Grounds Committee) entertained the Corporation and 
chief officials at tea at the Town Hall. The’ promenade and adjacent gardens on the banks of the 
Avon when finally completed will have cost £10,000, and it has been proclaimed to be the finest river- 


side promenade in Great Britain. The photograph, which has been forwarded by Mr. F. Shewring, 
Gas Engineer and Manager to the Stratford-on-Avon Corporation, shows a portion of the promenade 
lighted by gas. The lamps ar; fixed at a height of 13 ft. 6 in., and consist of Messrs. Wm. Sugg 
& Co.’s ‘* Rochester ’’ lamps (6 No. 2 mantles cluster) fitted with Multi-Ray reflectors. An excep- 
tionally improved result was obtained by the addition of these reflectors, and by setting the. 
reflectors at an angle on two lamps near the entrance steps (not shown on the photograph) the diffi- 
culty of effective lighting, partly due to trees, was successfully overcome. The columns are painted 
to harmonize with the Theatre scheme, as suggested by the architect. 


——_— 
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A FAMOUS RIVERSIDE PROMENADE 





On Guard Against Accidents. 


The first National Safety Week ever held in Great 
Britain took place in 1930 on the initiative of the National 
Safety First Association and with the co-operation of the 
Government Departments concerned and _ over forty 
National Organizations. Its success led to the decision to 
hold a similar ‘‘ Week’? on a more extensive scale last 
year. The general experience in those districts where 
active steps were taken was a marked reduction in the num- 
ber of accidents. 

The scope of the ‘‘ Safety Week ’’ has now grown so 
rapidly as to make it practically impossible to carry out 
what is required during one week—within the limitations 
of funds and staff, &c.—and it has accordingly been decided 
this year that the National Safety Week should give place 
to a series of local ‘‘ Safety Weeks ”’ in the various localities 
throughout the year. The principal ‘‘ Safety Week ”’ will 
be held in London from May 2 to 8, during which period 
the National Safety Congress will be held in London. 

The underlying idea of the ‘‘ Safety Week ”’ is to arouse 
public opinion to the necessity of additional effort to reduce 
ihe heavy loss of life from accidents of all kinds. In dis- 
tricts, and in industrial establishments, where continuous 
organized Safety activities already exist, it is hoped to 
attract greater attention; where these do not already exist, 
it is hoped to stimulate their creation. The motto of the 
‘“ Week ”’ is “‘ On Guard Against Accidents.”’ “te 

An invitation is being addressed to all local authorities 
asking them to assist: 

(a) By co-operating in ‘‘ Safety Week ”’ activities either 
with a local branch of the Association, if in exist- 
ence, or else under their own arrangements. 

(b) By taking part in the National Safety Congress to 
be held in London from May 4 to 7, during the Lon- 
don ‘* Safety Week.”’ 

Details can be obtained from the National ‘ Safety 

First ?? Association, 119, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Development of the Uses of Aluminium. 


A competition open to persons of any nationality will 
be held by the International Aluminium Bureau with the 
object of encouraging the development of the aluminium 
industry. Prizes are offered for the best suggestions deal- 
ing with the construction of new apparatus, or with im- 
proved applications of the metal or its alloys, or with 
improvements in manipulation, with the object of develop- 
ing the uses of these metals. The International Aluminium 
Bureau is a department of the Alliance Aluminium Cie., 
whose Head Office is at Basle, Switzerland, Aeschen- 
graben 22. 

Prizes totalling 20,000 Swiss francs will be divided by 
the Adjudicating Committee in December, 1932, among the 
authors of the best proposals. At least three prizes will be 
awarded, and no prize will be less than 2000 Swiss francs. 

The opening date of the competition will be July 1,°1932. 
Entries must be submitted between that date and Oct. 1, 
1932 (date of posting), after which date no entry can be 
accepted. 


> 
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British Exhibition in Denmark. 


On September 24, 1932, there will be opened in Copen- 
hagen an All-British Exhibition under the patronage of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.R.H. the Crown Prince 
of Denmark. This Exhibition, which is being organized in 
Great Britain by the Federation of British Industries, owes 
its inception very largely to the desire expressed by the 
Danes to increase their trade with this country, and to be 
given the opportunity of seeing in their own country the 
products of British manufacturers. 

It is essentially an All-British Exhibition, and all ex- 
hibits must be the product of, or manufactured in, Great 
Britain and Northern Treland, the Dominions, Colonies, or 
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Dependencies. Exhibitors are asked to use to the greatest 
degree possible British-made materials throughout in stand 
fitting and equipment, and the Management is reserving 
the right to insist upon the substitution of British for 
foreign material wherever procurable. The Exhibition will 
be held in “ Tivoli,’’ corresponding to Earl’s Court; in 
‘* Forum,”’ corresponding to ‘‘ Olympia,’’ and in the In- 
dustries Hall, and will be the largest and most important 
All-British Exhibition ever held in Europe. 

All sections of British manufactures will be represented 
at the Exhibition, and the F.B.I. is assured of the co-opera- 
tion of many of the principal firms in the country. An in- 
teresting feature of many of the inquiries received is the 
fact that manufacturers are making an extensive study of 
ee potentialities of the market before arranging their ex- 

ibits. 

The opportunities offered to British manufacturers are 
extensive. In 1931 only 15 p.ct. of the total imports intu 
Denmark came from Great Britain, and apart from the 
chances of those firms who already do business in the 
country increasing their trade, there are many new mar- 
kets into which British manufacturers can reasonably hope 
to enter. 





Success in Hard Times Through Advertising 


The Advertising Association’s Research Department has 
for some time been engaged on investigating the balance- 
sheets and profit and loss accounts of the leading businesses 
in this country, with a view to discovering how far success 
and advertising go together. 

The figures of 1664 large companies, whose reports were 
issued during the twelve months ended April 15, 1932, have 
been examined. Many of these companies do, and all of 
them could, apply advertising as a selling force in the 
marketing of their products. Of these 1664 companies it is 
revealed that 313 increased their profits. A further 139 
show a decline of less than 10 p.ct. on the previous year’s 
profits. It is common knowledge that prices fell consider- 
ably during the past year, and a concern which shows a 
decline of only 10 p.ct. in profits would certainly have had 
at least to maintain the volume of its turnover and the 
number of its customers. 

Adding together the 313 companies which increased their 
profits and the 139 which show only a slight decline, we 
have a total of 452. Of this total of 452, no fewer than 311, 
or almost 70 p.ct., are concerns which advertise. This 
seems to be a clear indication that businesses which have 
the courage to keep up or increase their advertising in 
times of depression stand more than twice as good a chance 
of keeping up or increasing their profits as those which do 
not. 

These companies were not specially chosen, nor were they 
taken at random, but are fully representative of all kinds of 
British industry. 


TOWN GAS IN A 
TINPLATE WORKS’ 





In 1931 Messrs. Baldwins installed an anthracite gas plant 
at their King’s Docks Works, Swansea, and converted their 
tin-pot settings from coal firing to gas firing. As a result 
of the success attending the change the Company ap- 
proached the Neath Corporation Gas Department in August 
of last year, to see whether they could supply gas at a 
competitive price. The Gas Department were ready to 
expend a considerable sum of money in laying the necessary 
mains and providing equipment to enable an experimental 
test to be carried out, while Messrs. Baldwins gave the De- 
partment facilities for obtaining certain necessary data. 

Essential features of the equipment were that the design 
of the burning equipment should be such as to enable a 
correct temperature in the tin-pot to be obtained and main- 
tained, and that the temperature of the tin in the pot should 





* From an Address before the South Wales Branch of the Institution of 
Mechanica! Engineers. 
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Sensible Heat Distillation, Ltd. 
The Position Reviewed. 


At a meeting of debenture-holders held on Friday, 
April 15, 1982, at Caxton Hall, Lt.-Col. A. Vaughan Cowell, 
Chairman of the Company, reviewed events since he be 
came Chairman on Oct. 31, 1930. At that time the Com- 
pany had entirely exhausted its financial resources, had 
liabilities without means of meeting them, and a number 
of contractual obligations which it could not carry out. 

‘* The position,’’ he said, ‘‘ was even more difficult than 
I had thought, and it has taken nearly 18 months to get 
affairs straightened out. Eighteen months ago you had a 
process which, if technically correct, was not so demon- 
strated mechanically, and was only just economically pos- 
sible. The troubles of your Company are mainly due to the 
fact that the process which we own was offered broadcast, 
not only in this country, but in many others, before it was 
technically and mechanically sound. Therefore, in regard 
to obtaining orders, while we carried on with those which 
had been started with various concerns, we did not attempt 
to interest new parties, as we felt that great improvements 
could be made in the layout, and we were also hampered 
by the fact that the full-sized plant at Ashby was not 
running. 

“* At the last Annual General Meeting I said ‘ it was 
obvious that from an engineering point of view the whole 
layout required overhauling, not as far as the Company’s 
patents, but as far as the whole of the auxiliary plant 
was concerned, and the Directors set out to have this done 
on lines which excluded all experimental machinery or 
plant. Very considerable alterations, improvements, and 
simplifications have been effected and every part of the 
plant got down to standard practice.” The cost of a com- 
plete plant in October, 1930, was £114,000, of which only 
about £20,000 represented the patented part of your process 
—the remainder being the necessary buildings, boilers, 
gas producers, &c., coal conveyors, plant for collecting the 
vapour, extracting the dust, taking out the oil, &c., with- 
out which a low-temperature carbonization plant is not 
complete. It was found possible to utilize another method 


‘ of generating the required heat and effecting further sim- 


plification, and this has resulted in reducing the capital 
cost of a complete plant for dealing with 300 tons of coal 
per day to £70,000. At this figure it seems safe to say that 
it is 30 p.ct. cheaper than any other plant known; conse- 
quently as working costs are also low, the cost of produc- 
tion of smokeless fuel and oil are reduced to such a figure 
that there is no longer any doubt as to the economical 
success and profit-making capacities of the plant. 

** The full-sized plant at Ashby commenced working be- 
fore Easter, and the company owning it inform me that 
with the mechanical alterations they have made, it func- 
tions perfectly and satisfactorily, and they intend to run 
it continuously. Having now, as I have said, a plant in 
which we have complete confidence we are able to go out 
after business.’’ 


Mr. W. Clark Jackson, Engineer and Manager of 

the Neath Corporation Gas Department, describes 

extensive experiments carred out in Messrs. Baldwins’ 

Tinplate Works in connection with the application 
of gas to the heavy industries 


be constant and without any material variation across the 
whole width of the pot; that this temperature should be 
automatically regulated by means of a thermostatic con 
trol, thereby ensuring that the tin is always kept at its 
correct predetermined temperature, independent of the rate 
at which sheets are passed through the pot; that the wash 
pot and grease hopper also should have their own burner 
equipment thermostatically controlled, thereby regulating 
the temperature of the grease in the hopper; that the burn 
ing equipment should be capable of melting the tin and 
heating the palm oil in the minimum time consistent with 
the safety of the tin-pot itself. 


Mr. Jackson described the experiments carried out at th 
Wern Works, and the troubles which he had been up 
against in getting down to a suitable burner equipment for 
the work. As alterations were only possible each week-end 
the experiments had to be extended over a period of som: 
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' four months, but the results obtained had been worth all 
the time and trouble put into the work. 


Recent results were as follows: 


Heating. 


Gas used to bring the pot from cold to working tem- 

perature and including grease in hopper, 7025 c.ft. 
29°75 therms. 

Total weight of tin heated, 4°5 tons. 

Total weight of grease heated, 1°5 tons. 

Time taken, 53 hours. 

Temperature tin raised to 600° Fahr. 

Temperature grease raised to 470° Fahr. 


Week’s Work. 


Number of hours worked during week, 124. 

Number of boxes put through, 1275. 

Gas used, excluding heating up, 98,120 c.ft. = 
therms. 

Therms used per box of finished tinplate, 0°327. 

Tin yield, 1 lb. 8 oz. . 

Amount of scruff per box of tinplate, 7°3 oz. 

No waste produced, due to dirty wash-pot or grease 
defects. : 

No week-end slow firing in operation. 


416°9 


Analysis of Coal-Firing Costs. 


Firing cost per box, 11d. 
Discharging coal, 0°164d. 
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Loading up and removal of ashes, 0°02d. 
Cost of coal, 0°68d. 

Total, 1°964d. 

Thermal efficiency, 25 p.ct. 


Analysis of Gas-firing Costs at 4d. per Therm. 


Firing (i.e., labour), 0°7d. 

Discharging coal, nil. 

Handling of ashes, nil. 

Cost of gas per box (0°327 therms at 4d. per therm), 
1°348d. 

Total, 2°048d. 

Less saving of tin per box (1 oz. per box at 1d. per 
oz.), 1d. 

Net cost per box, 1°048d. 

Thermal efficiency, 54 p.ct. 


Thermal efficiency with producer-gas fired pots, 32 p.ct. 


Mr. Jackson added that a further saving could be taken 
into account for the reduced scruff formation. The maxi- 
mum variation of tin coating over area of sheet also com- 
pared most favourably with that resulting from coal firing. 
These results, obtained from temporary equipment, proved 
that the experiment was on the right lines. Nevertheless, 
said Mr. Jackson, the question arose as to whether burner 
equipment of the nozzle type should be standardized or 
whether further types should be tried. 


Messrs. Baldwins had decided to assist in arriving at a 
standard equipment by placing two further pots at the dis- 
posal of the Gas Department, one at King’s Dock Works, 
Swansea, and the other at the Eagle Works, Neath. Further 
experiments were being carried on at these works. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS 


Wash-Coppers. —No. 359,803. 
Dean, W., of Burnley. 
No. 38,946; Dec. 24, 1930. 


This invention relates to gas-fired wash-coppers, the type in 
which the pan of the copper is located and secured in position 
within an outer casing. A protector plate having a condensation 
trough is mounted between the outer casing and the pan in such 
a manner as to surround at least the lower portion of the pan 
of the copper, so that moisture formed by condensation upon 
the outer surface of the pan falls into the trough. 


Gas-Fired Air Heaters.—No. 362,630. 


James Kerru & BiackMAN Company, Lrp., and Kerr, G., 
both of 27, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 4. 


No. 34,390; Nov. 15, 1930. No. 22,368; Aug. 7, 1981. 


This invention relates to an air heater unit of the type com- 
prising a heat exchanger constituted by a battery of flues up- 
rising from a combustion chamber and traversed by products 
of combustion from a gas burner or burners, a fan disposed im- 
mediately to one side of the battery for propelling air past the 
flues, and means dependent on the operation of the fan for con- 
trolling the supply of gas to the burner or burners. An object 
is to provide improved automatic safety devices for turning on 
and turning off the supply of gas to the burner or burners. 
Another object is to prevent or minimize the deleterious effects 
of condensation on the internal walls of the flues and to increase 
their surface efficiency. 


Water Heaters.—No. 360,893. 


Gas Ligut anp Coke Company, CLARK, J. G., MasTeRMAN, C. A., 
and Nose, T. G., all of Westminster, S.W. 1. 
No. 23,582; Aug. 6, 1930. 


The hot products of combustion are cooled down in the ap- 
pavatus to a maximum possible extent so that condensation of 
ihe water vapour therein occurs. Some portion of the sensible 


heat is taken from the hot gases prior to, and is returned into 
the cooled gases subsequently to, this condensation. Conse- 
quently the flue gases leaving the apparatus may be at the 
same temperature as normal, but as a considerable amount of 
condensation may have taken place a higher efficiency will be 
obtained, and also there is less likelihood of condensation taking 
place in the flue. 


The products of combustion are constrained to flow in a path 
formed by the relative arrangement of a receptacle containing 
water, and a baffle, separate from the receptacle so as to cool 
the products of combustion and effect condensation of the water 
vapour therein without the use of a separate condenser, and 
to effect subsequent heating of the residual gas by contact 
with the baffle as the gas flows to an outlet flue. The baffle 
may be a hollow casing or a plate or it may be a flue, so that 
the heating medium is constrained to flow initially upwardly 
in contact with one side of the receptacle then downwardly 
between the baffle and the opposite side of the receptacle to 
effect cooling and condensation of the water vapour in the pro- 
ducts of combustion, the residual gas then flowing upwardly 
on the other side of the baffle so as to heat the residual gas on 
its way to a flue. 


Removal of Carbon Monoxide from Town 
Gas.—No. 361,476. , 


Kemer, H., of Berlin-Wilmersdort. 





No. 27,672 ; Sept. 16, 1980. Convention date, Sept. 16, 1929. 


The complete elimination of the carbon monoxide is effected 
by catalytic treatment in successive stages. The initial gas is 
first treated with steam, to eliminate the major portion of the 
carbon monoxide, and the remaining carbon monoxide is then 
removed by hydrogenation. The process is carried out in plants 
consisting principally of reaction towers with the catalysts suit- 
able for the several stages of the process. 


The plant consists broadly of a heat exchanger and inter- 
mediate and end gas reaction towers through which the initial 
gas from a generator is passed successively, and means estab- 
lishing communication, through the heat exchanger, between 
the towers on the one hand, and between the end gas reaction 
tower or towers and a purifier on the other hand, whereby 
gases issuing from the reaction towers serve to heat the initial 
gas. 
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THE FUTURE OF GAS 


Sir David Milne-Watson, President of the National Gas 
Council of Great Britain and Ireland, was to have addressed 
the members of the Manchester Luncheon Club on ‘* The 
Future of Gas’’ on Wednesday, April 20. Unfortunately he 
was prevented from fulfilling the engagement by important 
business in London. 

The Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Guy Warman), who pre- 
sided over the meeting, said he regretted Sir David’s 
inability to attend their gathering, because he would have 
liked to thank him for the way in which he had dealt with 
one particular problem of the Gas Industry. He referred. 
to the enormous refuse dumps which Sir David had con- 
trived to decorate and make beautiful and green along the 
banks of the Thames at Beckton. There were some things 
in Manchester which were not so beautiful as others, and he 
hoped that Manchester would follow Sir David’s example 
and make some of its dumps as beautiful as Sir David had 
shown to be possible at Beckton. 

Alderman F. J. West (Chairman and Managing Director 
of West’s Gas Improvement Company, Ltd.) said he had 
received at short notice the notes of Sir David’s address, 
and would read to the gathering what Sir David would 
himself have said : 


Sir Davip Mitne-Watson’s ADDRESS. 


I have been asked to talk of the future of one of the 
greatest and least understood industries in the country. I 
do so gladly, for I know of no industry with a long and 
honourable past behind it that can show a better record of 
adaptability to changing conditions, and can face the future 
with more justifiable confidence in coming expansion. 

The first point 1 want to make is that there has been a 
revolution in the Gas Industry in recent years. It has been 
neither violent nor noisy. Politicians have not heralded it, 
but it has been none the less effective for that. To exyiain 
it I must go back a little. 

All’ who are middle-aged will remember when gas was 
used almost exclusively for lighting, and when, moreover, a 
gas light meant a by no means satisfactory flat-flame 
burner. Then mantles and high-pressure lamps came and 
so improved gas lighting that to-day most of our English 
streets are gas lit, and also a big majority of our homes and 
factories. That will, I think, be news to some of my 
hearers. But it is only one aspect of the gas revolution. 
The most drastic change came in heating. 


NORMAL AMENITIES. 


We now accept gas cookers, fires, and water heaters as 
part of our normal amenities. If our memories were not so 
short we should recall what extra work and discomfort we 
—to say nothing of our wives and servants—suffered only a 
few years ago before the Gas Industry had advanced from 
the lighting to the heating field. 

Gas has not stopped at these now familiar conquests. It 
has gone still further ahead, and so fast that not everybody 
knows where it now stands. I doubt, for instance, whether 
the wide range and efficiency of modern appliances for heat- 
ing water by gas are fully appreciated. It may be that 
some of you are not aware that gas irons and coppers on 
washing days, and refrigerators worked by gas, are growing 
rapidly in popularity, and making still more inroads upon 
the tedium of housekeeping. 

These are homely things. I mention them deliberately 
for that reason. For I should be a poor representative of 
my Industry if I did not take a pride in the way it is help- 
ing to make the twentieth century kitchen and bathroom 
uniquely labour-saving and efficient. All these homely 
uses of gas I have mentioned—cooking, washing, ironing, 
refrigeration—are absolutely reliable and thoroughly effi- 
cient and economical. Some of them—cooking for instance 
—are in pretty well universal use. Others—refrigeration, 
for instance—are in the infancy of their popular favour. 
And all the evidence shows that they will all increase. 

But there is another and a much less familiar aspect of 
this gas revolution, which is far too big for me to discuss in 
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A Great, but little understood, 
Industry 


any detail without making you fear I had mistaken 
luncheon club for the meeting of a technical society. 


Gas In INDUSTRY. 


Gas has gone into industry and on a stupendous scale, 
Gas engineers, knowing that they had the most economical, 
most easily regulated, and in every way the most satis- 
tactory form ot smokeless heat, set themselves to apply it to 
every possible industrial process. They worked, ot course, 
with the experts of the industries, and the result is th: at in 
Great Britain to-day 3000 trades are using gas on an aver- 
age for seven processés in each trade. And think of the 
swift changes in modern factories creating almost daily 
new chances for gas! Is this not a measure of the revolu- 
tion to which I have referred? Does it not show how far 
and fast the Gas Industry has moved since the days that 
some of you can remember when gas meant fiat-flame 
burner lighting and little else? There is now a sum of 

£200,000,000 invested in plant for the annual production of 
about 1500 million therms in the form of gas from 18 
million tons of coal. This gas is distributed through 50,000 
miles of main to over 9} million different premises. Again, 
nearly ten times as much gas was used last year in Great 
Britain and Ireland for heating as 50 years ago, when light- 
ing was almost the sole use for gas. 

Suppose those many 19th century decades of gas lighting 
had never existed, and the discovery of this incomparable 
agent for heating and light had been first made twenty 
years or so ago when the gas revolution began, would not 
gas be hailed universally as one of the major triumphs of 
the new century? I suggest to you that, judged by its 
recent changes, gas is such a triumph. 

So far I have spoken of what gas has recently done. | 
want now to say a word on what gas is. It is the most 
rational, efficient, and the least wasteful means of employ- 
ing our greatest national source of material wealth—coal. 
Manchester citizens have been pioneers and leaders in the 
smoke abatement movement, so I need not remind a Man- 
chester audience that to burn raw coal is wantonly to sacri- 
fice valuable products up the chimney with nothing to show 
for this waste except grimy buildings and darkened skies. 
The gas used in Lancashire alone in 1930 was 37,000 million 
c.ft., but this figure is only a small fraction of the potential 
demand, especially if coal is more economically and wisely 
used. The Gas Industry uses coal as its raw material, and 
is one of the best customers in the world of our mines. It 
gives you the heat from coal in the smokeless forms of gas 
and coke, and it releases, further, and to an unrivalled ex- 
tent, the other riches locked up in coal. 

It is sometimes forgotten that every gas-works is, at the 
same time, a chemical works. The pure, colourless gas you 
have on tap is very different from the brown stuff that 
leaves the coal in the retort houses in our works. 

Before the holders are filled a number of constituents of 
the coal, useless as heating agents but economically im- 
portant elsewhere, are extracted. Road tar comes from the 
gas-works. So does benzole motor spirit. So does sulphate 
of ammonia. And the whole list of chemicals is impressive, 
if somewhat technical. 

If ever there was a rational, up-to-date method of making 
the most of national wealth it is the treatment of coal ina 
modern gas-works. 

I do not pretend that we have reached perfection in our 
engineering and chemical practice. We are ahead of all 
rivals, but we are still progressing. 


LIFTING THE VEIL. 


I have’ aimed at lifting a corner of the veil behind which 
the Gas Industry has carried out one of the drastic indus- 
trial revolutions of this country. I hope I have corrected 
the impression that still lingers surprisingly among laymen 
that gas grew rich under Queen Victoria and has jogzed 
flatly along ever since. On the contrary, I scarcely ex- 
aggerate if I state that the Gas Industry of to-day is as new 
as the Russian Five Years’ Plan; but with this difference— 
that the Gas Industry shows its results in our homes and 
factories, and not on paper or in propaganda films. 
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What will come next? First, an extension of the use of 
gas in the home. We are still only on the threshold of 
reg: irding hot water and warm houses (including passages 
and corridors) as anything less than luxuries. Central 
heating, which gas and coke can perform, remains rather 
Refrigeration is scarcely known to any except 
the wealthy. Secondly, we shall see an extension of the use 
of gas in industry. Here I will say no more except that 
industry has never been changing more rapidly and drasti- 
cally, and that gas will keep abreast with the needs of 
industry. 


unusual. 


Supplementing Sir David’s address, Alderman West said 
that he was sometimes surprised to observe the colossal 
ignorance of the public as to the progress of the Gas In- 
dustry. It was by no means a decayed and played-out in- 
dustry. It was interesting to know that in the last twenty 
years the output of the Industry in this country has in- 
creased 61 p.ct., which was no mean achievement for an 
industry which was 125 years old. In the same period the 
number of consumers had increased by 50 p.ct. In the 
newer countries the Industry had made astonishing pro- 
gress. Take countries like the United States and Canada, 
where electricity was used—he would say almost extrava- 
gantly—to an extent of three to four times per capita more 
than in this country. In ten vears the United States had 
increased its output of gas by 110 p.ct. and the Gas In- 
dustry there has a capital of £1,000,000,000. In twenty 
years Canada had increased its output by 350 p.ct. Van- 
couver in the same period had increased its output by three 
times. In New York, San Francisco, and Washington, the 
consumption of gas per capita exceeded the average of 
London, Sheffield, and Bristol by 33} p.ct. In the last 30 
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years there had been a wonderful development of the In- 
dustry in Japan, where the output of Tokio exceeded that 
of Manchester, Liverpool, or Glasgow by 50 p.ct. Friends 
of his were surprised whenever he told them this fact. In 
spite of the terrific industrial slump in this country gas 
shares were virtually gilt-edged securities. 


STEADILY ImpROVING EFFICIENCY. 


The Industry steadily improved in efficiency. At the be- 
ginning of this century the gas produced from a ton of coal 
was between 10,000 and 11,000 c.ft. The average over the 
whole country was now 17,000 c.ft. per ton of coal and in 
some cases it had reached 20,000 and even 22,000 c.ft. Why 

had the Industry made this progress? Because of its efh- 
ciency for domestic use in heating and cooking, and in 
industry, where it was now used in over 3000 scheduled 
processes. Sir David Milne-Watson had referred to its con- 
tribution to smoke abatement. Gas was not only perfect as 
a smokeless fuel, but it supplied a solid smokeless fuel in the 
shape of some 8 million tons of coke per annum, which was 
an important bye-product of coal carbonization, apart from 
the colours and the chemicals that were yielded. Yet 
another bye-product was tar, and the tar produced by the 
Industry in this country gave a better non-skid road sur- 
face than many imported substitutes. Referring to the 
competition between gas and electricity, Alderman West 
said he thought that municipalities in particular which con- 
trolled supplies of both ought to avoid unwise and unfair 
competition. The public should realize that gas and elec- 
tricity supplemented one another, and municipalities should 
develop each service as a complement to the other. The 
more this truth was realized the better it would be, not 
only for the Industry, but for the community generally. 
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GAS SERVICE 
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AT WALSALL 





Our photographs are of the recently opened Gas Service Department and Showrooms of the Walsall 
The premises are single storey and comprise main showroom, demon- 
The window fronts are in Scotch granite and bronze, 
the interior is in modern panelling and art colours, the fireplaces are of polished Roman stone and 


Corporation Gas Department. 
stration room, and small industrial laboratory. 


burr walnut, and the floor and interior woodwork of fumed oak. 


The heating is entirely by gas fires. 
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New Carbonizing Plant at 


Milton Gas-Works, Sittingbourne 
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Inauguration of Woodall 
Duckham Vertical 
Incorporating Upward Heating 


Retorts, 








GENERAL VIEW OF WORKS, 


Nearly a century ago, the local governing Commissioners 
of Milton-next-Sittingbourne, in Kent, secured an Act 
which conferred upon them, inter alia, power to ‘* munu- 
facture gas and establish gasometers,’’ and works were 
erected there in 1840. The original retort house is still 
standing and is now used as a coal store. Gradually the 
business was built up, and of late years progress in the gas 
output has been rapid—having grown from something under 
20 million c.ft. in 1916 to between 46 and 47 million c.ft. at 
the present time. A couple of years ago, the Urban Dis- 
tricts of Sittingbourne and Milton were amalgamated, and 
the undertaking became the property of the Sittingbourne 
and Milton Urban District Council. 

In the last six years the average annual rate of expansion 
has been notably accelerated, and it became obvious 
that the carbonizing plant would have to be expanded to 
meet the growing demand. The Committee aimed at 
securing a plant which, as well as showing the most 
economic production, would be flexible to meet seasonal 
variations in demand, would be suited to handle the type 
of coals normally used, would show the greatest cleanliness 
in operation, the best working conditions, and the greatest 
ease of control. At the same time they looked for a plant 
which could easily be extended to meet future require- 
ments. After careful investigations and examination of a 
number of plants, the Committee decided to adopt the 


SHOWING NEW INSTALLATION, 


Woodall-Duckham system. of upwardly-heated continuous 
vertical retorts, which they considered most nearly ful- 
filled the requirements. This plant, which consists of one 
bench of six latest type retorts, capable of carbonizing 25 
tons of coal and of producing 440,000 c.ft. of gas a day, was 

ut into operation towards the end of last year, and was 
ml inaugurated on April 20 by Mr. Adam Maitland, 
Member of Parliament for the Division. 

After the ceremony there was a luncheon at Ye Olde Bull 
Hotel, Sittingbourne, with Mr. H. Foster, the Chairman of 
the Council, presiding. There was general agreement that 
during its five months’ working the plant has in every way 
fulfilled expectations. 


INAUGURATION CEREMONY. 


Councillor H. Foster presided at the inauguration cere- 
mony, and was accompanied to the platform by Mr. Adam 
Maitiand, M.P., Councillor T. Buggs (Chairman of the 
Gas Committee), and Mr. G. V. Heeley (Engineer and 
Manager). 

Councillor Buggs, on behalf of the Gas Committee, ex- 
plained that in the autumn of 1930 the increased demand 
for gas necessitated either extending their existing carbon- 
izing plant—already very old—or alternatively making 4 
clean sweep and going in for a new and up-to-date system. 
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Eventually a deputation visited various works, and were 
so satisfied that they unhesitatingly recommended the erec- 
tion of a similar plant at Sittingbourne. Tenders were in- 
yvited, and the order was placed with the Woodall-Duckham 
Company in February, 1931. So well did the Company pro- 
ceed with the work that the plant was put into operation 
two months ahead of schedule. The plant was labour 
saving, clean, and easily worked, and he was happy to say 
that all Messrs. Woodall-Duckham claimed for it had been 
more than proved by results, and he desired personally to 
thank them for the very efficient manner in which they had 
carried out the work. He also desired to tender his thanks 
to Mr. G. V. Heeley (the Engineer and Manager) for the 
great amount of work and time he had put in in supervis- 
ing the erection of the plant. 

Mr. Adam Maitland, M.P., after performing the _in- 
auguration ceremony, drew attention to the disabilities 
under which the Gas Industry works from a statutory 
point of view. Notwithstanding this, he said, the Industry 
had been able to serve the public efficiently and economi- 
cally, and in this they had been helped by their readiness 
in improving their manufacturing methods, and in paying 
attention to progressive scientific research. He referred to 
the excellent way in which the new plant was being kept 
under Mr. Hecley’s control. 


PRODUCER CHARGING PLATFORM, 


A vote of thanks to Mr. Maitland was moved by Coun- 
cillor P. J. Jeffery. 


Tue RETorTs. 


The retorts are of the smallest type yet developed by the 
Woodall-Duckham Company. On small works, in order to 
obtain maximum flexibility and efficiency of operation, it is 
desirable that the carbonizing plant should be divisible into 
a reasonable number of separately controllable units. The 
44-in. Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retort has 
been developed to fulfil this requirement. Although the 
plant has a gas output of only 440,000 c.ft. per day, there 
are six independent retorts, so arranged that any one retort 
can be heated up, cooled down, or scurfed without affecting 
the others. In this way variations in demand for gas can 
be met very closely. 

Each retort is about 25 ft. high and of rectangular 
tapered shape, having a major axis of 44 in. and a minor 
axis of 10 in. at the top. : 

The retort design is in accordance with the latest 
Woodall-Duckham practice, into which a number of special 
features have recently been introduced. ? 

While retaining the well-known vertical flue construction, 
which lends rigidity to the retort structure and also facili- 
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tates inspection from one level, the combustion of the 
heating gases takes place in an upward instead of in a 
downward direction. This produces a zoning of heats 
which has been found to give the following advantages, 
when carbonizing highly swelling coals such as those 
normally used at Sittingbourne : 


(a) Perfectly regular travel of the coal. 

(b) Less scurf formation, and less loss of time at scurfing 
period. 

(c) Better steaming conditions. 


The Woodall-Duckham system of upward heating in verti- 
cal flues which follows the natural flow of the hot com- 
bustion gases is particularly simple to put into operation 
and control. When the heats have once been regulated, 
only the steam pressure injecting the primary air to the 
producers and the waste gas dampers need adjustment. 

By the introduction of the upwardly-heating principle the 
temperature in the vertical combustion flues is sufficiently 
reduced at the point where erosion of the silica material 
normally takes place to allow the retorts at this level to be 
constructed with perfect safety in firebrick. By the time 
the coal has travelled past this belt of firebrick and enters 
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SHOWING ALSO BOILER FEED PUMPS, 


the silica portion of the retort it has acquired a sufficient 
heat to avoid the extreme differences in temperature on 
either side of the retort wall, which is the main cause of 
erosion of silica material at this point. In this way -the full 
advantage of silica construction as regards high throughput 
of coal is obtained, with a reduction in maintenance costs. 

Both the side walls and the top of the bench are efficiently 
insulated, with the double object of improving the working 
conditions and saving fuel. 

It is well-known that with continuous vertical retorts 
there is a tendency for the ash liberated by steaming to 
attack the joints in the lower parts of the retorts, where 
there is no protection by scurf formation. By spraying the 
retort faces regularly, when the retort is empty for scurfing, 
around the region where this chemical action takes place, 
** slagging ”’ of the brickwork can be avoided and the life of 
the retort indefinitely prolonged. In the Woodall-Duck- 
ham bottom castings specially easy access is provided for 
inspection and spraying without dismantling the castings. 

The gas passes from the hydraulic mains into a foul main 
through uptakes, where it is sprayed with hot ammoniacal 
liquor, thus ensuring further cleaning. The foul main is 
fitted with a Parkinson & Cowan gas governor, which regu- 
lates the pull on the retorts to within 7s in. water gauge. 
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The hot liquor from the sprays flows back into the collect- 
ing mains and the level of the liquor in these mains is 
regulated by means of a special adjustable weir, over which 
the surplus tar and liquor flow to cast-iron pipes leading to 
a tar and liquor separating tank. In this tank the tar is 
deposited and rises over an adjustable weir, whence it flows 
to the tar well. The decanted liquor passes through screens 
into a separate compartment, from which it is pumped back 
to the sprays in the foul main. Two steam-driven pumps 
are provided for this purpose, one acting as standby to the 
other. In this manner there is constituted a closed am- 
moniacal liquor circuit, and a regular supply of hot liquor 
is ensured. 


PRODUCERS. 


To supply the gas for heating the retorts, two producers 
are provided at the retort house floor level at one side of 
the bench. Each producer is large enough to serve four 
retorts and to deal with an additional amount of coke re- 
quired for a supplementary supply of producer gas to the 
waste-heat boiler. The producers are arranged so that one 
producer may be shut down without interfering in any way 
with the working of the other producer. The gas from 
either of the producers may be taken to the heating flues of 
any of the retorts. 

The producers are of the step-grate type, and are con- 


Ammoniacal Liquor Pumps Actuating Extractor Driving Gear. 


structed with ample grate area. This type of grate 
eliminates the need for clinkering. The only attention re- 
quired to keep the producer fire in proper condition is a 
periodical pricking up at intervals of four hours or longer, 
dependent on the class of fuel used. In order to give the 
producers maximum flexibility, both as regards producer 
gas output and as regards quality of fuel used, doors are 
provided on the fronts of the producers and arrangements 
made whereby primary air may be injected by steam into 
the producers to overcome the resistance of the fuel bed. 
The waste-heat boiler, which is of the special Woodall- 
Duckham, horizontal natural draught firetube type, is de- 
signed for a working pressure of 100 lbs. per sq. in. In 
order that the boiler shall give its maximum output of 
steam, irrespective of the number of retorts in operation, 
provision is made so that a supplementary supply of pro- 
ducer gas can be mixed with the waste gases before thev 
are passed to the boiler. ; 
The boiler is fitted with all the necessary steam and 
water mountings and fittings, including a high and low 
water alarm. Two single cylinder direct acting feed water 
pumps are provided for feeding the waste-heat boiler, one 
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acting as standby to the other. The Gas Department have 
also installed a water softener to deal with the boiler feed 
water. 

The extractor driving gear is actuated by the steam 
driven liquor pumps. Each pump is arranged to drive, by 
means of a belt and spur reduction gearing, an overhead 
countershaft. This countershaft is fitted with two cast- 
iron eccentrics with rods for driving two lines of re- 
ciprocating bars extending the full length of the bench. 
Cast-iron adjustable driving blocks fitted to these recipro- 
cating bars engage with rocking arm levers mounted on the 
driving wheels of the extractors. This type of driving gear 
has been designed to economize space within the retort 
house. 

The feed water pumps to the waste-heat boiler are also 
steam-driven. 

The whole of the steam requirements for retort and pro- 
ducer services and for actuating the engine and pumps are 
supplied by the waste-heat boiler, and there is a consider- 
able surplus available for other works purposes. 





LUNCHEON. 


After an inspection of the plant, the company were 
entertained at luncheon, Councillor Foster presiding. He 
was supported by Mr. Adam Maitland, M.P., Councillor H. 
D. Orrom (Vice-Chairman of the Council), Councillor T. 
Buggs and Mrs. Buggs, Dr. E. W. Smith (Technical Direc- 
tor of the Woodall-Duckham Company), Councillor E. F. 
Handcock, Mr. G. V. Heeley (Engineer and Manager) and 
Mrs. Heeley. 

Mr. Apam MalIrTLanp proposed the toast “ Sittingbourne 
and Milton and its Industries ’’ which was replied to by 
Councillor Goodhew. 

Mr. G. V. HEELEY proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Contrac- 
tors,’ and in so doing said it had been a very great pleasure 
to him to have been associated with the Woodall-Duckham 
Company during the erection of the plant. They had a 
very high reputation for efficiency and up-to-date carboniz- 
ing plants, and the Sittingbourne plant was up to their 
usual standard. The new plant had now been in operation 
for over five months. The results were excellent and his 
relations with the contractors throughout had been most 
cordial. 

Dr. SmitH, in responding to the toast on behalf of the 
Woodall-Duckham Company, said that no matter how good 
a plant was, or how well it was designed or constructed, it 
eould not be a credit to the contractors unless it con- 
tinued to be run as the contractors designed it. It would 
be impossible for his Company to make a success of their 
business unless they were backed up by the knowledge, 
ability, hard work, and enthusiasm of the men who took 
over the plants from them. They had never met anyone 
who had succeeded better than Mr. Heeley in carrying out 
their ideas and continued to work the plant as they desired 
it to be worked. 


A New Type or Woopati-DuckKHAM PLANT. 


Continuing, Dr. Smith mentioned the special interest of 
the Sittingbourne plant. It was the first inauguration 
ceremony of the new type Woodall-Duckham continuous 
vertical retort, although there were nine plants of this type 
working and eleven other plants building. As they had ex 
pected, they found that the new type of plant gave better 
results. They were satisfied it was a distinct advance, and 
they were glad that people should know what had been 
done. As contractors it was their duty to try to keep in 
mind what the requirements of the Industry would be five 
years ahead. Some gas engineers when they found they 
had a plant which was not quite like a plant they saw 
three or four years later said, ‘‘ Why did you give us an 
old plant?’’ But if they were connected with the Gas 
Industry which was evolving, improving, and progressing 
all the time, and actually making much greater studies in 
technique than its rival electricity, they must expect 
almost every five years to find themselves slightly out-of- 
date. His Company were naturally very pleased that all 
their guarantees had been obtained under the conditions of 
normal working continuously for five months. 

Dr. Smith, in conclusion, presented to Councillor Foster, 
as Chairman of the Council, an inscribed silver bowl as a 
memento of the occasion. 

Councillor Orrom proposed the toast of “‘ The Visitors,”’ 
which was responded to by Mrs. Maundrell, the last 
Chairman of the late Milton Regis Council, and Mr. R. H. 
Ruthven, President of the Southern Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers, who commented on the condition 
of the plant, and stated that the Council would realize that 
they did not make a mistake in giving the contract to the 
Woodall-Duckham Company, because the reputation of the 
firm was their biggest and best guarantee. 
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AGGLUTINATION AND SWELLING OF COAL, 


H. Broche and H. Schmitz in ‘ Brennstoff-Chemie,’’ 
1932, 13, 81-85 (March 1), describe experiments carried out 
on the bright coal and dull coal constituents of the 
Number 16 Seam of the Mathias Stinnes mine. These were 
subjected to extraction in stages with benzole under pres- 
sure. Crucible coking tests were carried out on the suc- 
cessive products, as well as on reconstituted coals pre- 
pared from the extracted material and the bitumens. 

The bright coal isolated had a petrographic purity of 
91'5 p.ct., that of the dull coal being 93°6 p.ct. 

The analyses of the coals, their properties, and those of 
the extracts were as follows: 


— Bright Coal. Dull Coal. 
Volatile matter (ash-free basis) 31'1 p.ct. 30°8 pct. 
ee a Oe ee ee ee 2°04 4, 0°44 45 
Softening point (Foxwell's method). 385° C. 405° C. 
Nature of the coke . Fused and highly| Not fused. Fee 
swollen. Silvery) bly sintered 
Yield of bitumen (5 extractions of 3 
eee 
Composition of the bitumen 
1 eee ee ee 63 - 83 
Solid bitumen. 
Nature of the bitumen. ; 
Properties of the solid bitumen 


11°38 p.ct. 14°I p.ct. 


37 ” 7 - 
Mobile Viscous 


Sintering temperature . “et ce 210° C. 140° C. 
Melting point. . . . . . 225° C, (swells) | 160? C. (swells) 
Decomposition temperature . . . Above 360°C. | Above 300° C. 


When its own bitumen was restored to each of the two 
extracted coals, the coking and swelling characteristics were 
similar to those of the original coals. When the bitumen of 
the dull coal was added to the extracted bright coal, a mix- 
ture behaving like the original bright coal was obtained, and 
when the bitumen of the bright coal was added to the 
extracted dull coal a mixture behaving like the original dull 
coal was obtained. Ordinarily, the réle of the oily bitu- 
men is to promote agglutination, the solid bitumen being 
responsible for bringing about swelling. However, even 
the addition of a large amount of the solid bitumen of the 
bright coal to the extracted dull coal failed to develop 
swelling properties in the dull coal. 

It is assumed from the above that the behaviour of the 
bitumen depends on the nature of the non-bitumen portion 
of the coal, and especially on the ease with which the latter 
may be capable of becoming softened by heat. When the 
nature of the non-bitumen portion of the coal is suitable, 
the bitumens of dull coal are as effective in promoting 
ee and swelling as are the bitumens of bright 
coal. 


FURNACE FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE 
ASH CONTENT OF FUELS. 


H. Briickner and G. Seuffert in ‘‘ Das Gas- und Wasser- 
fach,’’ 1982, 75, 276-277 (April 9), describe an electrically- 
heated furnace which enables ash determinations to be 
carried out very rapidly. 

The actual incineration is effected by the agency of 
radiant heat assisted by preheated air. At the base of the 
furnace are four horizontal silit rods, above which is a 
support for six crucibles. Air passes upwards between the 
rods and becomes preheated to about 850° C. The lid of 
the furnace has, passing through it, a series of long narrow 
vertical porcelain tubes which dip into the crucibles and 
thereby bring the preheated air into contact with the 
samples. The size and height of the tubes are so arranged 
that dust is not carried away from the crucibles by the 
air current. : 

The furnace has an available working space of 8 in. by 
5 in., and consumes 2°6-2°8 kw./hr. The temperature can 
he brought up from cold to 800° C. in 22 minutes and 
reaches 850° C. after 30 minutes. ‘ 

In the case of samples of lignite or coal, the furnace lid 
is either raised somewhat or not employed for the first 
five minutes, and the temperature is raised but slowly 
during this period, after which the full current is turned 
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on. With coke samples, the full power can be switched on 
from the start. ; 
The following table gives comparative figures for ash de- 








terminations made in the electric furnace and in a gas- 
heated muffle furnace of the ordinary type: 
—_ Lignite. | Coal. Coke. Clinker. 

Electric furnace— 

Time (mins.) . .. . ; 30 30 50 50 

Kw.-H. consumed — 1°35 1°35 2°25 2°25 
Gas-heated muffle furnace 

eee eas ss Td! go 120 300 420 

Gas consumed (c.ft.). . . 24 32 80 112 





Results obtained with the electric furnace agree well with 
those obtained in a gas-heated muffle furnace. 


COMPARATIVE TESTS WITH VARIOUS TYPES OF 
GAS CALORIMETERS. 


O. Stadler, in ‘‘ Monats-Bulletin des Schweizer. Vereins 
von Gas- und Wasserfachmannern,’’ 1932, 12, 82-90 
(March), gives an account of three types of calorimeters 
and discusses their advantages and disadvantages for the 
determination of the calorific value of gas. 

The instruments described are: 


(1) The Junkers calorimeter. 
(2) The Union calorimeter. 
(3) The Strache-Kling calorimeter (Lé6ffler model). 


The first of these is of the burner type; the other two 
are explosion calorimeters and are portable. The Junkers 
calorimeter is the one in general use for exact determina- 
tions. It enables both the gross and net calorific values to 
be obtained. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
the volume of waste gas is, in the case of most gaseous 
fuels, less than that of the air plus gas and that the waste 
gas is saturated. In new models of the Junkers calori- 
meter, the combustion air is saturated; hence the quantily 
of condensed water is somewhat greater than should be 
the case. This may give rise to an error of at most 1} 
B.Th.U /c.ft. in the net calorific value of town gas, the 
observed value being somewhat less than the correct value. 
In the older models, in which the combustion air is not 
saturated, the error, which is in the opposite direction, is 
liable to be greater, the error being the larger the lower 
the relative humidity of the air. The effect of the degree 
of saturation of the air is shown graphically. 

With correct conditions of use and standardized thermo- 
meters and meter, the Junkers calorimeter enables the 
gross calorific value to be obtained with an accuracy of 
+ 3 B.Th.U./c.it. in the case of town gas. The time re- 
quired for a determination, if the apparatus is already at 
work, is 10-15 minutes. However, a volume of about 1 c.ft. 
of gas is required for the actual determination. : 

The Union calorimeter enables a very small quantity of 
gas (10-20 c.c.) to be tested. A measured volume of the 
gas, diluted with air to 100 c.c., is exploded, and the heat 
liberated causes an increase of volume to occur in a liquid 
contained in a dilatometer surrounding the burette. The 
apparatus is standardized against electrolytic gas; hence, 
if a standardization test is carried out at the same time 
as the determination, the calorific value at 30 in., 60° Fahr. 
saturated is obtained without the need for a tabular cor- 
rection. This is so because the ratio of the calorific values 
of the gas‘and the electrolytic gas at the tabular conditions 
of the determination is the same as the ratio at 30 in., 
60° Fahr. saturated and the calorific value of electrolytic 
gas at 30 in., 60° Fahr. saturated is known—namely, 214 
B.Th.U./c.ft. An accuracy of + 6-9 B.Th.U./c.ft. is 
possible, but only the gross value is obtainable. A de- 
termination takes 5 minutes, or 15 minutes if a check test 
with electrolytic gas is carried out. 

In the Strache-Kling calorimeter (Léffler model), a con- 
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stant volume of gas plus air is exploded in a Dewar vessel, In cases in which the odorized gas is to be use| in 
and the rise of temperature is noted. The instrument is catalytic processes and an odorant free from sulphur is 
provided with a series of interchangeable pipettes, each required, an oxidation product of hydrocarbons consisting 
one adapted for gases of a definite calorific value range and chiefly of aldehydes and known as Detektol O may be used, 
each with an appropriate calibration factor. Including the The content of combined oxygen is 6-9 p.ct. and the con- 
gas required to flush out the pipette in use, the volume of centration employed is 35-45 grains per 100 c.ft. + 
gas required is 3-4 litre. There is no means of checking grades are made, one insoluble in petrol but soluble j 
the maker’s calibration other than by ee with a water, the other soluble in petrol but insoluble in w rt, 
Junkers calorimeter. The accuracy is + 6 B.Th.U./c.ft. The latter may be mixed with ethyl mercaptan, whereupon 
and a determination, which gives the gross value, requires the corrosive action of the mercaptan on metals disappear 
5 minutes. Tabular corrections are made in the usual The mixture may be employed in a concentration of 8 ae , a 
manner. The quoted calorific value ranges of the pipettes per 100 c.ft. The absence of corrosive action may be — 
are only approximate; hence, for gas of a given quality, the formation of a labile compound between the CHO and 
two pipettes of consecutive sizes should be tried, and the the SH groups. 
one which gives the higher value should be employed. When Detektol O is treated with ammonia a_product 
The results obtained with the three calorimeters agree obtained which, when dehydrated, is known pt A rewrest iy 
well with one another if a limit of accuracy of + 6-9 and contains 47 p.ct. of combined nitrogen. It has a 
B.Th.U./c.ft. is tolerated. The explosion calorimeters stronger odour than Detektol O, and a concentration of 
tend rather to give somewhat lower results than the 26-35 grains per 100 c.ft. suffices 
Junkers calorimeter. The two portable calorimeters are Dw 3 a 





especially suitable for quick tests at different positions and 
may also be used in absence of a recording calorimeter for 
plant control. 





ODORIZATION OF GASES. NOTES ON PLANT AND 
W. v. Piotrowski and J. Winkler in “‘ Das Gas- und PROCESSES 


Wasserfach,’’ 1932, 75, 262-3 (April 2) give an account of 
the various preparations they have introduced for use for 


imparting an odour to gas with a view to rendering gas An “ Oven-on-Top ” Cooker 
escapes readily noticeable. 

The characteristics needed in a good odorant are as fol- Among the novelties included in the London Gas Exhibit 
lows : It must be non-poisonous and non-injurious to health, at the Ideal Home Exhibition which is now drawing to a 
must bave a penetrating odour, must be insoluble in water, close at Olympia is the “‘ Metro ’’ 621 Oven-on-Top Cooker. 
must not give rise to evil-smelling or harmful combustion which has created a great deal of interest among visitors, 
products, must not attack metals, and must be cheap and On each occasion that we have visited Olympia we have 


easily applicable. The smell must not be removed by 
passage through earth. 

Ethyl mercaptan is not suitable since it fulfils these 
desiderata only partially and costs, moreover, about 7s. per 
lb. A preparation known as Hydrocarbon, consisting of 
crude benzole homologues and having a sulphur content of 
1'1 p.ct. has been employed, but has too feeble an odour, 
with the result that as much as 450 grains must be used per 
100 c.ft. of gas. Hence 5 grains of combined sulphur are 
present in every 100 c.ft. of gas burnt and, for this reason, 
among others, the preparation is not suitable. 

A mixture of mercaptans, sulphides, and disulphides 
known as Calodorant No. 3 and containing 4°5 p.ct. of com- 
bined sulphur has been prepared by the Standard Oil 
Company for use in a concentration of 26 grains per 100 c.ft. 
The authors had patented a similar preparation in America 
in 1927-28. The use of ethyl carbylamine is ruled out 
owing to its high cost. Karbialin, a product obtained by 
the liquefaction of oil gas, is another preparation which has 
not assumed any importance. 

The authors’ investigations have included four types of 
compounds—namely, unsaturated hydrocarbons, organic 
sulphur compounds other than mercaptans, oxygen com- 
pounds (especially aldehydes), and sulphur-free nitrogen 
compounds. 

The source of unsaturated hydrocarbons may be cracked 
petrol or light oil or spirit from shale oil or lignite tar. 
These hydrocarbons have an odour but slightly more power- 
ful than that of crude benzole, they tend to form resins, 
and contain mercaptans which attack metals. If these 
drawbacks are eliminated, the odour is removed. A con- 
centration of 80-220 grains per 100 c.ft. in the gas is re- 
quired. They can, however, be used as solvents for true 
odorants, and the solutions have stronger odorizing powers 
than the separate constituents. As a solvent, the fraction 
of the hydrocarbons boiling between 30° and 150° C. is best. 

Organic sulphur compounds were prepared by the action 
of sulphuric acid on a fraction of cracked motor spirit and 
subsequent neutralization and distillation or partial crack- 
ing, the 30°-220° C. fraction being collected for use as an 
odorant. They may also be obtained from the acid sludge 
produced in the refining of petrol. The products are free 
from mercaptans and do not possess an acid reaction. The 
preparation, known as Detektol K, is manufactured by the 
Galicia Naphtha A.G., of Drohobycz, and is covered by 
patents in most countries. A concentration of 10 grains 
per 100 c.ft. of gas suffices, and the odour is scarcely affected 
z the ar gas gee we oe ety a ores of oo 1 yard 

eep. ilution with hydrocarbons, as indicated above, is “ ” 
advantageous, a 1: 2 mixture of Detektol K with un- oe ee Oe ae 
saturated hydrocarbons being known as Detektol M. This 
mixture has a sulphur content below 2 p.ct., its initial boil- 





























ing point is 30° C., and 95 p.ct. distils over at 210°C. A found inquirers discussing the points of this new cooker, in 
concentration of about 17 grains per 100 c.ft. is necessary. favour of which the following may be cited: 

Detektol has given good results over a period, and, being “‘ The placing of the oven at eye-level secures easier work- 
free from the defects of the odorants mentioned above, has ing and facilitates oven cleaning. 


been employed by several Polish gas-works. ** The sliding tray fitted at the base forms a convenient 
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rest when heavy joints are being inserted or removed from 
the oven. 

‘The placing of the cooker on legs enables the floor 
beneath to be easily cleaned. 

‘‘The position of the hotplate allows the cook to sit 
beside it during operations which require constant super- 
vision. 

‘The placing of the taps at the top of the oven removes 
ii possibility of their being turned on accidentally.” 

The cooker is an endeavour to meet certain conditions, 
and the South Metropolitan Gas Company are anticipating 
a considerable demand for it on their district. 





A Gas Cooker for the Kitchenette. 


In these days of the model flat and the “ bijou ”’ resi- 
dence, where an important factor is saving of space and 
compactness, there is an ever-increasing demand for a 
small yet efficient gas cooker to meet the requirements of 
the kitchenette. 

A new gas cooker, appropriately styled ‘‘ Kitchenette ’ 
cooker, and manufactured by Messrs. Stoves, Ltd., of Rain- 
hill, goes a long way towards fulfilling these requirements. 
The ‘* Kitchenette ” is specially designed to occupy very 
little space, and is an ideal cooker for small residences— 
flats, bungalows—where the kitchen area is limited. 

Highly efficient and strongly constructed of cast iron, it 
has a grilling space on the hotplate similar to larger 
cookers; an important advantage for which the “ Kitchen- 
ette ’’ is distinguished. 

The hotplate has two full-size drilled boiling burners, one 
of which is reversible for grilling. All taps have gas and 
air regulators, while a grill tin and grid is supplied. The 
oven is heated by two side burners and is provided with a 
cake tray and drip tin. The oven sides have eight runners 
cast on, allowing the two grid shelves supplied to be moved 
to the most convenient position when cooking. The door 
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Reversible Grilling Burner. 





The New “ Kitchenette” Gas Cooker 
in grey mottled enamel finish. 


s packed with insulating material to prevent loss of heat 
and lined inside with an enamelled sheet steel plate. The 
cooker is raised to a convenient height on a stand, which 
has a useful grid for utensils. 

All burners are easily removable for cleaning purposes. 
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The ‘‘ Kitchenette ’’ is supplied in two finishes—grey 
mottled porcelain enamelled and art black—both with 
white enamelled door panel. In the porcelain enamelled 
finish the oven interior is also grey mottled enamelled. A 
white enamelled crownplate with trough at front can be 
supplied if required. 

The accompanying illustration shows clearly the neat and 
compact appearance of this attractive cooker. 





Modern Gas Fire Treatment. 


The new “‘ Gloria ”’ gas fire, manufactured by Messrs. R. 
& A. Main, Ltd., of London and Falkirk, is a notable de- 
parture in design which offers distinct possibilities for the 
architect or builder in his decorative treatment of the 
fireplace. 








Gloria” Inset Fire. 


Main's “ 


As will be seen from the accompanying illustration, the 
** Gloria ’’ is based on a skilful handling of circles and half- 
circles in various checks to give light and shade, and, set in 
a marble surround, it is a most delightful and artistic ap- 
pliance. The flat planes, and absence of protruding 
canopy, and the introduction of a very shallow fender all 
ensure minimum projection into the room space. The con- 
nection to the gas supply is concealed, so that the hearth in 
front is free from unsightly piping. , 

The fire can be fitted at any height from the floor level to 
conform to any proportion an architect may desire. It is 
produced in nine and twelve radiant sizes, with duplex 
burners included, so that either the whole of the fire or the 
centre radiants only can be used as required. The variety 
of attractive finishes in which the ‘ Gloria ’”’ can be ob- 
tained makes it particularly suitable for harmonizing with 
any scheme of decoration. The range of finishes includes 
ebonite black, armour bright, electro-bronze, and 
chromium-plated satin finish. 


The actual setting shown in our photograph illustrates in 
a striking manner the beautiful results that can be obtained 
with this fire in a modern surround. The fire here is in 
plum bronze finish, while character is given to the fireplace 
by the superimposed marbles of Belgian black, Swedish 
green, and Pavonazzo, which also return to ‘form the 
hearth. The chimney piece is of Australian black bean, 
rebated with ebonized mahogany, and having bands of 
plane tree to tone with the finish of the fire. 
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Works Manager. The visitors were conducted by members 
of the staff over the coke ovens and bye-product plant, 


where on the concrete bed. Therefore the range of vibra- 
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A Meeting of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association was any new works. But precautionary methods can be taken C 
held on April 16 at Rotherham, for the purpose of hearing and some of these will be dealt with later. g 
the Presidential Address of Mr. J. W. Holroyd, recently- 
appointed Chief Assistant to the Rotherham Gas Engineer PROBLEM OF VIBRATION. p 
and General Manager (Mr. J. T. Haines). j : : e 
The occasion coincided with the official opening of the The problem = paeore- = aes aggeene of erest Ean . 
Rotherham Gas Department’s new showrooms, offices, and ance in present-day gas distribution, and special atten — p 
workshops (referred:to elsewhere in the ‘“‘ JOURNAL ”’). must be given to it, for unless steps are taken to provide n 
Assembling at Rotherham in the early afternoon, the suitable material that will ee vibration and shock, 
My 4 s ’ very serious consequences may result. , ; 1 
a am oe an ome 1 Co; and ans eat It has been found that the effective field of vibrations t 
pe t ~ by i Merce “ the Dj eae cai the ws ~sa I extends over a far greater area after a concrete bed has t 
en e, by (Me — «. . . = an b e Me been laid than was previously experienced. This, in effect, J 
Hebden, th rw. &. te - . db M “WH. R tf means that it is not necessary for a heavy vehicle to be 
ebden, the visitors were welcomed by Mr. W. H. Russell, directly over a gas main to cause harm—it can be any- 1 
. 


being shown all processes from the reception of the raw 
coal onwards. Special interest was taken in the sulphate 
of ammonia and benzole plants, and the details of the 
manner in which the crude gas is conveyed from the coke 
oven plant to the Rotherham Gas-Works for purification 
and distribution to consumers. 


The visitors subsequently re-assembled at the Rotherham 
Gas-Works, and, after a brief inspection of the manner of 
reception and purification of the gas, proceeded to the new 
showrooms, offices, and workshops, which were formally 
opened by the Mayor of Rotherham (Alderman G. E. 
Caine). 

After the ceremony here the company were entertained 
at tea in the Assembly Rooms at the Town Hall, by 
courtesy of the Rotherham Gas Committee, to whom hearty 
thanks were voted. 


The ordinary business meeting of the Yorkshire Junior 
Gas Association followed in the evening, in the Council 
Chamber at the Town Hall. 

In the absence, through illness, of Mr. J. W. Wood, 
M.Se. (Leeds), Senior Vice-President of the Association, 
the Chair was occupied by Mr. B. Thorpe (Huddersfield), 
Junior Vice-President. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed—on the motion of 
Mr. S. T. S. Musgrove (Sheffield), seconded by Mr. F. 
Murphy (Barnsley)—to the South Yorkshire Chemical Co. 
and Mr. Hebden, their Manager, for the invitation to visit 
the coke oven plant. 


On the motion of the President the meeting passed a 
resolution of congratulations and good wishes to Mr. C. H. 
Chester, late of Wakefield, and a Past-President of the 
Association, on his recent promotion to the position of 
General Manager and Secretary to the Swindon United Gas 
Company. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
of J. W. Hotroyp, Rotherham. 


In choosing material for my address to-day, my thoughts 
have been occupied mainly by the changing conditions 
through which we are passing in connection with the ever- 
increasing reconstruction of roads and what it means to the 
distribution system. I have therefore decided to review 
the situation at present in relation to the material and 
equipment available for gas distribution. 

In view of the present method of constructing roads—for 
example, with reinforced concrete beds—it is more than 
ever necessary in the laying of gas mains and services to use 
only the best of material and workmanship, so that the life 
of the mains and services shall not be adversely affected by 
either corrosion or vibration. 

The effects of corrosion can be very far reaching; it is a 
grave source of danger to most pipes, and it is therefore a 
factor to be reckoned with when making arrangements for 


tion is considerably increased, and these conditions must be 
provided for when mains are laid in this class of road. 

In such circumstances, it is natural to expect the danger | 
of a pure fracture to the main to be increased and that | 
leaky joints may occur more frequently. In the future, 
therefore, the pipe and joint that will stand up to constant 
vibrations must be sought after and used, and, at the same 
time, methods of dealing with possible fractures and leak- 
ages must be prepared. 

Vibrations are not limited to the area immediately 
covered by the concrete; they extend far beyond; so that if 
the gas main is situated in the footpath it may be found 
that similar conditions prevail, and it must still be con- 
sidered a menace. In fact, in whatever position mains are 
placed in roads which have their share of modern heavy 
traffic, provision must be made to withstand vibrations. 

Without emphasizing the advantages of any particular 
make of pipe or joint, I would like to draw your attention 
to a few which appear particularly suitable for present 
conditions. 

Dealing first with cast iron, with the increased knowledge 
which has now been gained by manufacturers in providing 
spun pipes, this type of pipe can now be considered as being 
strong enough, and providing a sufficient margin of safety 
to meet our needs as enumerated above. 

Without doubt, spun pipes can be manufactured with a 
precision both as regards quality of metal and uniformity 
of dimensions unobtainable before. The resultant pipe has 
a greater density, which gives it greater strength and also a 
certain amount of flexibility, and these additional qualities 
give confidence in its~suitability to carry future gas 
supplies. 

There are a few very good reliable flexible joints for cast- 
iron pipes suitable for present conditions, and extended use 
of these joints will, without doubt, be the policy of the 
future. 


The ‘‘ Stanton-Wilson ”’ Joint. 


1. Flexible—and will allow for longitudinal expansion. 

2. Leaktight even after subsidence. 

3. Confined to cast iron—no bolts required. 

4. Easily made. 

5. A deflection of 12 in. can be obtained in a 12 ft. length 
of pipe. ; 

6. The cost of the finished joint is no greater than the 
cost of an ordinary lead joint. 


The ‘* Victaulic ”’ Joint. 


. Flexible—vibrations easily taken up. 

. Leaktight even after subsidence. 

. Suitable for low or high pressures. 

. Easily made. 

. Pipes for this joint are lighter, requiring no sockets. 

. The cost of the finished joint is no greater than the 
cost of an ordinary lead joint. 
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he ‘* Carlton ’’ Joint. ‘ 

1. Flexible—vibrations easily taken up. 

2. Leaktight even after subsidence. 

3. The ball and socket principle of the joint allows for 
considerable deflection with consequent saving in 
specials, 

. Easily made. 

. Pipes for this joint are lighter, requiring rio sockets. 

j. The cost of the finished joint is no greater than the 
cost of an ordinary lead joint. 


oe 
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Tue STAVELEY FLEXIBLE JOINT. 


This joint is designed as an improved form of the well- 
known socket and spigot type that has been in general use 
for many years, the chief objections to which are undue 
rigidity and liability to leak if the alignment of the pipes is 
disturbed. The joint consists of the socket of the pipe; the 
spigot of the adjoining pipe; a resilient gasket or packing 
between socket and spigot, and a relatively stiff cast-iron 
pressure ring to enter the socket around the spigot and 
torce the gasket into engagement with the socket and the 
caulking material between the pressure ring and the socket 
groove. 

The pressure ring is made with a tapered inside bore to 
permit angular movement of the pipes, the movement of 
each pipe being 8°, and with an outwardly directed flange 
at the end with the smaller bore, to bear upon the resilient 
gasket and transmit pressure thereto from the caulking 
material. Assembly of this joint is an easy and rapid 
operation. The pressure ring, with caulking material upon 
it, and the resilient gasket are successively threaded over 
the spigot. The spigot is then introduced into the socket 
to the proper depth and centred therein by means of tem- 
porary supports. The pressure ring and gasket are next 
hammered home in the socket, after which the lead caulk- 
ing material is caulked in the usual way. This compresses 
and secures the joint ring and makes it capable of effec- 
tively withstanding pressure in the pipes. 

During angular movement of the pipes the pressure ring 
and gasket are not disturbed, and so the strength and 
leakage-resisting qualities of the joint remain unimpaired. 
. Flexible—and will allow for longitudinal expansion. 

. Leaktight even after subsidence. 

. Confined to cast iron—no bolts required. 

. Easily made. } 

. A defiection of 8° can be obtained in each pipe. 

3. The cost of the finished joint is no greater than the 
cost of an ordinary lead joint. 

The above-mentioned joints all have one feature which I 
have not mentioned—that is, they can be made by semi- 
skilled men and are absolutely positive to assemble, with 
the result that once tested and passed, there need be no 
fear of leaks developing afterwards. 


STeeL Mains. 
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The use of steel mains has increased considerably in re- 
cent years and their suitability to withstand vibrations has 
added to their popularity. 

The pipe itself being particularly flexible, there is not the 
same necessity for a flexible joint as when using cast iron— 
especially if welded joints are used. But it might be possi- 
ble to eliminate faults if flexible joints were used. 
‘** Victaulic ’”’ and ‘‘ Carlton ’’ Joints are used both for steel 
and cast iron. 

With steel mains, however, we have another danger to 
guard against—that is, corrosion. That corrosion can be a 
great danger to either steel or cast iron need not be em- 
phasized, and it will readily be seen that even if corrosion 
attacked both of them at the same rate, it would be neces- 
sary because of the difference in the thickness of the pipe to 
protect steel to make it last as long as cast iron, but steel 
is more susceptible to corrosion than cast iron and there- 
fore must be coated and wrapped, and any damage of the 
coating and wrapping caused in transit or laying must be 
repaired. If this practice is adhered to there should be no 
reason why steel pipes should not last indefinitely in suit- 
able ground. 


EXTERNAL CORROSION. 


External corrosion of gas mains depends mainly on the 
action of the ground in which they are laid, and it would 
be fatal to ignore these conditions when deciding to lay a 
main. Most of us are familiar with the types of subsoil i in 
our particular area and what action it has against pipes 
already laid in it; so that it is only when breaking new 
ground that the necessity arises to examine the subsoil, 
and on such occasions this should not be neglected. 

In the Rotherham Gas Department’s area of supply, the 
subsoil, with only a few exceptions, is very favourable to 
pipes. I recently inspected 600 yards of 8-in. steel main 
laid in sandy soil, which was put down in 1910, and found 
it to be in excellent condition, and there was no hesitation 
in laying a 12-in. steel main for high pressure alongside it. 
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Perhaps it will be of interest if I describe the joint and 
jointing material used for this 12-in. main. The main has 
the usual long sleeve joint, and the jointing material is 
composed of lead wool and a rubber ring. On assembling 
the pipes, the rubber ring was first slipped over the end of 
the spigot, the spigot then being driven home into the 
socket. After this, two strands of lead wool (in this size 
of main, two skeins) were well caulked, then the rubber 
was rolled into the mouth of the socket ‘and pushed up to 
the lead wool with the caulking tool (by hand pressure 
only), the rest of the joint being filled with lead wool—each 
strand being well caulked. 

By doing away with yarn, we have, perhaps, broken away 
from the usual practice, but this was done with two objects 
in view—first, to prevent any gas from getting to the rubber 
ring (in our case, crude gas, which might cause deteriora- 
tion of the ring); secondly, so that we could be more certain 
that the rubber ring was under compression, thereby 
ensuring the joint being leaktight when subjected to 
vibrations or subsidence. 


ASBESTOS PRESSURE PIPEs. 


In asbestos pressure pipes, we have a comparatively new 
product, and perhaps it will be of interest if I go a little 
more fully into the construction of these than has been 
necessary with previously mentioned pipes. Although the 
date of their manufacture is recent in this country (1928), 
they have been used on the Continent since 1916 with con- 
fidence. One great factor in their favour is the claim of 
non-corrosion, and this factor alone should draw our atten- 
tion. Another equally important point is the smooth in- 
ternal bore of the pipe, offering very little frictional 
restriction to the flow of gas. 

The structure of the pipe is built up from a continuous 
film of best asbestos and portland cement material about 
100th of an inch thick, which is rolled on a polished steel 
mandrel under a uniform heavy pressure over the whole 
length of the pipe, producing complete cohesion of the 
successive compressed layers of asbestos cement and fully 
developing the strength, toughness, and elasticity which the 
material possesses. 

A strong homogeneous pipe results, and the elastic pro- 
perty is of special value, in that it continues on test very 
nearly up to the point of rupture of the material. A few of 
the leading points claimed for their use are as follows: 

1. Non-corroding. 

2. A good insulator, thermally and electrically. 

No expansion difficulties. 
Light in weight—easy to handle and transport. 
. Durable—should last for ever. 

The foregoing list of qualities, you will agree, is a very 
formidable one and merits investigation. 

With the object of proving these merits, we have recently 
laid 100 yards of asbestos cement pipes, and for the purpose 
we chose a piece of badly-made ground, mostly composed of 
ashes—the only precaution taken in filling in being to 
riddle small material to surround the pipe; otherwise the 
same ground was replaced. Such a course would have been 
dangerous had either cast-iron or steel pipes been used. 
This should make a severe test, and I hope to be able to 
report to you at a future date as to what periodical in- 
spections have revealed to us. 

* There are two flexible joints available for asbestos cement 
pipes—namely, the ‘‘ Simplex ’’ and the ‘* Detachable ’ 
joints, the former being a specially shaped collar of asbestos 
cement—the jointing material being two rubber rings; the 
latter is of the well-known “ Gibault ”’ type, composed of 
two malleable iron joint flanges, two rubber rings, and a 
joint collar, the two flanges being drawn together by bolts. 
The drawback to the use of this pipe is in regard to ser- 
vice connections. Services require saddle piece connectors 
if not taken off at the detachable joint itself, which, of 
course, is not always convenient. But, apart from this, 
there appears to be a great future for this class of pipe 
especially for larger diameter service pipes. 

The present tendency to reconstruct roads does give gas 
undertakings a chance to “‘ put their house in order,” and, 
on receipt of notification of such reconstruction, I would 
recommend that the mains and services concer ned be im- 
mediately inspected and renewals and enlargements, if 
necessary, be carried out. 

In the first place, a decision will have to be made as to 
whether the main is large enough to meet future demands 
and whether it is in a suitable position. 

If the main is satisfactory in size and position, do not 
neglect making a thorough inspection for soundness, especi- 
ally the joints. Remember you do not want to see it again 
for the next thirty years, and the surest way to this ideal is 
to satisfy yourself that everything is sound and in good 
condition. 

It is a good policy at such a time to renew all services, 
even if these appear to be good from the outside. Look 
well ahead when planning the size to be used, remembering 
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that the large sizes have thicker walls and will therefore 
last longer, besides giving a better supply. A little extra 
expense now may save a much greater expense later, which 
would be the case if it became necessary to break into 
newly-made road to repair some fault. 

At such a time it is very easy to form an opinion of the 
corrosive action of the subsoil by inspection of the old pipes, 
and, if the subsoil is unsuitable, protection must be pro- 
vided either by suitable wrapping, troughing, or substitu- 
tion of suitable soil for surrounding the pipe. The latter 
method is our practice when laying mains and services in 
made ground composed of tippings from old furnaces, &c., 
and this is known locally as “‘ bulldog ’’ which very quickly 
attacks metal pipes. 


WRAPPING. 


It is a good practice to wrap all pipes passing through 
walls, area gratings, and the like, where early corrosion is 
likely to take place and points of contact for stray electric 
currents are most likely to occur, and for this purpose we 
are at present using ‘“‘ Denso.’’ This material is also ex- 
ceptionally useful for temporary repairs to leaky pipes, 
making them perfectly gastight until they can be repaired. 

At the commencement of my address attention was drawn 
to the necessary provision being made for dealing with any 
fault that might occur in roads with reinforced concrete 
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beds, and for this purpose mechanical equipment com- 
prising transportable compressor with pneumatic tcols 
must be available, so that excavation can be done speed. ly. 

In addition to the above, we have for small jobs a 
** Johnson ’”? rammer, which has proved very useful, as it 
gets through the work much quicker than hand ramming 
and with greater satisfaction. With pipes of small dia- 
meter it is possible to get practically all the digging back 
into the trench, which gives the happy combination of a 
more solid ground and less cartage. In positions where we 
have used this machine it has not been necessary to go back 
and pick up the trench before final reinstatement. 


Vote or THANKS. 
The CuHarrmMan (Mr. Thorpe) said that Mr. Holroyd had given 


many years of good service to the Association, and that day he 
had excelled himself in the trouble to which he—generously 
assisted by his principals and his colleagues—had gone to make 
the meeting a memorable occasion. 

Mr. A. Wyute (Sheffieid), moving a vote of thanks to the 
President, took the opportunity of wishing the President every 
success in his new sphere of work at Rotherham. Main laying, 
alike from the manufacturing and distribution and service sides 
of the Industry, had become one of the most important problems 
of modern times, and under the stress and vibration of modern 
road traffic might become of still more significance in the future. 
Legislation to meet the new traffic conditions was overdue. 

Mr. D. T. Livesey (Doncaster) seconded the vote. 
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A Biography of Dry Purification’ 


By Stewart L. Wricurt, B.Sc., Colne. 





The first essential of dry purification is that the gas at 
the outlet of the purifiers should be maintained free from 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The next essential seems to be 
that this should be achieved as conveniently as possible, 
in other words that the oxide should be subjected to mini- 
mum handling before being sent away in a spent condition. 

An attempt has been made to determine the behaviour 
of oxide of iron under varying conditions during the past 
four years at the Colne Corporation Gas-Works, and the 
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ground level. The annual make of gas is 240 million c.ft. 
and the maximum daily make one million. 

The following figures based on formule taken from 
Alwyne Meade’s ‘‘ Modern Gas-Works Practice ’’ seem to 
indicate that the capacity of the boxes does not leave much 
margin when on full load : 

Area of oxide per box per 1000 c.ft. per maximum 
day—0'65 to 07 sq. ft. recommended—0'696 sq. ft. 
actual. 
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presentation of the records thus kept forms the object of 
this paper. 

The purifiers under consideration consist of four boxes, 
29 ft. by 24 ft. by 5 ft. deep, fitted with the usual flat 
grids to take three layers of oxide in each box, the bottom 
and middle layers being 9 in. and the top one 11 in. in 
thickness, there being an allowance of 4 in. for expansion 
above each layer. The purifiers are situated under cover 
in an old retort house, the lids being 2 ft. 6 in. above 


* Paper to be read before the Manchester and District.Junior Gas Associa- 
tion, May 4. 


Cross-sectional area per box of Steere’s formula, tak 
ing H.S 700 grains per 100 c.ft.—650 sq. ft. recom- 
mended—696 sq. ft. actual. 


The arrangement of the valves for changing the direction 
<a through the boxes also prevents liberties being 
taken. 

As Diagram I. shows, this arrangement consists of six 
four-way valves, and in the absence of a catchbox the gas 
must be clean at the outlet of the second box before the 
centre valves can be turned without passing dirty gas to 


the holder. 
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Normal routine is to change the order of the first two 
boxes after every twenty-four hours for a week, then to 
reverse the centre valves and change the order of the other 


F pair of boxes daily for a week. Thus a box has a week 


when it is first and second taker on alternate days, followed 
by a week as third or fourth box. 

The boxes are worked with downward flow, the arrange- 
ment of the three layers being shown in Diagram II. 


The bottom layer is usually new oxide, the middle one 
will be new oxide for the winter load or a partly spent 
oxide for the summer load, and the top layer an old oxide 
that is being worked up for sale. 

Oxides used are ‘‘ Lux ’’ and Hardman and Holden’s 
Manchester oxide. These are prepared for use by being 
mixed with suitable proportions of oxides that are already 
partially spent. Any trouble that has cropped up has been 
brought about by faults in method rather than in material, 
as may be seen from the summary of costs in Appendix I. 

Air for revivification in situ is drawn through a meter by 
the vacuum at the inlet to the condensers. The amount of 
air so admitted is checked daily and maintained equivalent 
to 3 p.ct of the gas measured by the station meter. This 
is found to give an oxygen content of 1'5 p.ct. at the inlet 
of the purifiers and 0°4 p.ct. at the outlet. 

In October, 1928, three of the four boxes became fouled 
and were refilled with fresh oxide, and it is from this 
point that the purifiers have been under particular obser- 
vation. Two of these boxes were filled with new oxide on 
the bottom and middle layers with a top layer of old oxide, 
the third box having a bottom layer of new oxide, but both 
middle and top layers of old oxide. 

The fourth box was emptied at the end of November and 
refilled with a bottom layer of new oxide, middle and top 
layers of old oxide. 

Conditions were good and there was no difficulty in main- 
taining a temperature of 80° Fahr. at the outlet of the 
first box, the use of live steam for warming inlet gas being 
only resorted to for any length of time on two occasions. 
In addition there were only four days when the gas was 
not clean at the outlet of the second box from the begin- 
ning of October to the end of March. 

This was achieved at the expense of considerable labour, 
for ten layers were changed in October, three in Novem- 
ber, one in December, two in January, and four in 
February, only seven of these layers being fit to send away. 
This was partly caused by the failure of a batch of oxide 
that was used for the top layers in boxes | and 4. 

This particular batch was a mixture of old oxides that 
had been hand crushed and left standing in the open for 
five months. It has high moisture and sulphur contents- 
moisture being 27 p.ct. and sulphur 36 p.ct. wet basis, 
19 p.ct. dry basis. 


— CROSS SECTION THROUGH PURIFIER 


—DIAGRAM 2— 
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layer taking most of the load. Ninety-one million c.ft. 
of gas was passed and the final analyses were: 


15°4p.ct. HzO 48°7p.ct.S(W.B.) 5§7'6p.ct. S(D.B.) 
H,O 45°5 S(W.B.) 55°0 ,, S(D.B.) 


Top layer 
Middle layer. 17°2 


The top layer was sent away, but the middle layer was 
retained. The top layer of No. 1 Box was removed after 











42 million c.ft. of gas had passed, being in for less than 
two months. It then tested: 
18°75 p.ct. HzO 46°85 p.ct. S(W.B.) 57°7 p.ct. S(D.B.) 


and was likewise sent away. 

No. 3 Box, with a top layer testing 30 p.ct. H.O, 
25 p.ct. S (W.B.), 36 p.ct. S (D.B.), ran for two months be- 
fore the bottom layer was called upon to do any work, 
and went a further month before there was more than a 
trace of H.S at the outlet of the box when first taker. 

The box was emptied after eight months’ working, 189 
million c.ft. was passed, and the top layer tested 18°3 p.ct. 
H.O, 53°5 p.ct. S (W.B.), 65°5 p.ct. S (D.B.). 

Advantage was taken of the reduced flow of gas during 
the summer of 1929 to work up some old oxides of high 
sulphur content that were accumulating in the yard. 

Boxes were filled in June, July, and two in August, sul- 
wocl contents averaging from 40 to 48 p.ct. on the dry 
basis. 

From the latter half of September to the end of Novem- 
ber the gas was rarely clean before it had passed through 
six layers of oxide, and in October two top layers were 
removed and replaced by new oxide mixture containing 
20 p.ct. S (D.B.). > 

Even this did not bring the outlet gas from those particu- 
lar boxes below 75 grains, and in November the other two 
boxes were completely emptied and refilled, middle and 
bottom layers of lower_sulphur content being re-introduced. 

Five out of the eight layers emptied were sent away, but 
a study of the oxide analyses, Table II., shows that, 
although sulphur contents were over 60 p.ct. on the dry 
basis, yet the oxides were very moist and heavy and not too 
suitable for burning. This was due to the use of live steam 
for maintaining purifier temperatures. 

At the end of November a steam jacket was placed round 
the gas main at the outlet of the ammonia washer preceding 
the purifiers. This was of a temporary nature and only 
raised the temperature of the gas by 15° to 20°. This rise 
of temperature was largely dissipated in a travel of 80 ft. 
underground to the inlet of purifiers, so that in extremely 
cold weather live steam had to be resorted to in addition to 
the steam jacket. 

The two boxes filled in November both had top layers 
with 35 p.ct. moisture and 54 p.ct. sulphur content (D.B.). 














Oxide In— Oxide Out— 
| ¥ Gas 
Box Layer. | Passed Origin of Oxide. 
P.Ct, Res | PLS.) Po P.Ct.S  P.Ct.S_ | 1000C.Ft, 
H20. (W.B.). (D.B.). H2O (W.B.). (D.B.). 
‘ I 26°20 34°05 46°1 15°40 48°70 57°6 91,489 Old oxide mixture 
4 2 32°50 20°90 31°0 17°20 45°50 55°0 91,489 New “‘ Lux,”’ old oxide plus lime 
‘ 3 30°45 6°10 8°77 25°03 30°71 41°O 218,965 New Manchester, new ‘‘ Lux,’’ old 
oxide 
{ 1a 27°50 38°70 53°4 18°75 46°85 57°7 42,435 Old oxide mixture 
| tb 33°40 23°60 35°4 26°25 47°00 63°8 145,767 Old Manchester plus lime 
' 2 41°80 10°07 17°3 28°65 36°95 51°8 190,980 New ‘‘ Lux "' plus old oxide 
\ 4 “38 7°09 12°5 26°69 27°42 37°4 190,980 New ‘‘Lux'"' plus old oxide 






In both cases the top layer failed to do any appreciable 
amount of work, and within six weeks the boxes were pass- 
ins more than 30 grains H.S when they were in use as 
first takers. 

No. 4 box was kept on for three months with the middle 








Both top layers failed to remove more than 50 p.ct. H.S in 
the gas after being first taker for 24 hours until they had 
been on for a month, when their activity increased, and for 
the next month they removed 70 to 80 p.ct. of the H.S each 
time they were on as first taker. This was put down to 
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gradual drying out of the oxide, and the activity was main- 
tained even when the H.S content of the foul gas was in- 
creased from 700 to 900 grains. 

Moisture contents were still in the neighbourhood of 20 
p.ct. when the boxes were emptied, although the bottom 
layers were found to be extremely dry and dusty. 

The impracticability of working a thick top layer of new 
oxide was shown when changing a box in February, 1930. 
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bottom layers, due to loss of moisture. Bottom layers, 
continually exposed to gas warmed by reactions taking 
place in the upper layers, frequently fail to remove even 
10 grains of H.S when the upper layers are only half spent, 
In order to overcome these drawbacks, No. 3 Box was 
altered to upward flow and put to work in October, 1930, 
with a bottom layer 18 in. thick and a top layer 9 in. thi ck. 
The first layer failed to remove more than 50 p.ct. of the 


TaBL_E II. 


Oxide In— 


P.Ct.S 
(W.B.). 


Date 


June 2 md 34°15 42°0 
eo 27 . 36°20 50'0 


July : 36°90 4 


38°02 
30°67 


36°86 


Due to the remaining boxes showing signs of failing while 
this box was being emptied, the bottom layer was watered 
and turned over instead of being taken out, a single 14 in. 
layer of new oxide mixture placed on the middle layer of 
grids, and the box put to work again. The box worked 
well as a first taker, but began throwing excessive back 
pressure. 

After five months’ working the top 9 in. of the 14 in. layer 
was dug up and turned over. After working for a further 
six weeks the box refused to clear up traces of H.S when 
second taker, and was accordingly emptied. 

The sulphur content of the top layer was increased from 
115 p.ct. to 49 p.ct. dry basis, the gas passed being 
111,395,000 c.ft. 

The oxide went in with a moisture content of 35 p.ct., 
this being reduced to 14 p.ct. 

This procedure was only adopted as an emergency 
measure, and was not repeated when the box was refilled. 


MECHANICAL DISINTEGRATION. 


Up to this time all oxide crushing had been done by hand, 
the oxide being thrown against a ?-in. sieve, but after 
April, 1930, all the drier oxides were passed through a 
mechanical disintegrator, only the softer layers being 
broken up by hand. 

The first machine-crushed oxides were put in as top layers 
in June, 1930. Boxes 1 and 3 were put on in February, 
1930, -and by June the top layers were spent. The top 
layers were removed and replaced with machine-crushed 
oxide, the middle and bottom layers remaining in the boxes. 

Table III. shows that there is not much difference in final 
sulphur contents of the hand crushed and machine crushed 
oxides, but it was noticed that when the layers were newly 
in the hand crushed oxide removed 70 to 80 p.ct. of the 
H.S in the gas after 24 hours as first taker, whereas the 
machined oxides removed 86 to 92 p.ct. 


P.Ct. $ 
(D.B.). 


Oxide Out — 
Gas 
P.Ct ale we ah Passed 
-Ct. -Ct. = Ct. 2 1000 C. Ft. 
H20. (W.B.). -B.). 
98,211 
98,211 


25°25 49°42 
20°25 48°32 
20°74 49°34 66,954 
74,061 
74,001 


22°81 46°19 
22°21 46° 


23°98 42°7 41,163 


H.S in the gas after each 24 hours as first taker, but this 
was probably due to faulty preparation of the oxide, 19 p.ct. 
H.O, 42 p.ct. S (W.B.), 52 p.ct. S (D.B.), showing high 
sulphur and low moisture contents. The second layer, a 
new oxide mixture, also failed, and before the box had been 
on for a month there were over 50 grains of H.S in the gas 
ieaving the box after each 24 hours as first taker. The box 
was emptied after three months’ work, 78 million c.ft. 
having been passed. The bottom layer tested 1077 p.ct. 
H.O, 53°2 p.ct. sulphur (W.B.), 59°6 p.ct. sulphur (D.B.), 
but was so extremely hard that it took a full day to get the 
layer out, whereas it is usual after working downward flow 
> remove at least two and very often three layers in one 
ay. 

The box was refilled in January , 1981, with a 23 in. 
bottom layer and 11 in. top layer, again on upward flow. 

The bottom layer consisted of oxide of an average sulphur 
content of 40 p.ct. on the dry basis, the top layer being new 
oxide. 

This arrangement showed more promising results, the 
first layer removing 90 p.ct. of the H.S almost two months 
after the box had been filled, but the box developed heavy 
back pressure and in addition failed to remove traces of 
H.S when second taker, so that it had to be emptied after 
only 55 million c.ft. had passed. The bottom 9 in. of the 
oxide were, as before, caked very hard, the rest of the box 
being barely touched. 

The original practice of three layers and downward flow 
was reverted to on refilling the box in April, 1931. 

As stated earlier in the paper, the usual ‘method of rota- 
tion of the purifiers was to reverse the centre valves at the 
end of every week, the boxes of the leading pair being first 
takers on alternate days. 

A different method of rotation was tried out during the 
winter of 1930, in which one box from each pair was selected 
to be a first taker, the other box in each pair being reserved 


Taste III. 


Oxide In- 


Oxide Out— 


Gas 


Passed Origin of Oxide. 


P.Ct. S 1000 C.Ft. 
(D.B.). 


P.ct.S | 
(W.B.). | 
57°67 | 65°0 
54°07 63°90 
54°59 60°0 
40°46 | = 45°9 


P.Ct. S P.Ct. 
(D.B.). H,0. 


P.Cct. S 
(W.B.). 


Hand crushed old oxide 

Limed old oxide, machine crushed 
New oxide mixture 

New oxide mixture 


73595 
68,684 
143,386 
143, 386 
79,995 
81,277 
153,987 
153,987 


33°04 48° 
33°72 48° 
17°37 23° 
13°91 21° 
Hand crushed old oxide 

Limed old oxide, machine crushed 


New oxide mixture 
New oxide mixture 


40° 5 49°40 ; 

Y 45°84 60°2 
56°75 | 61°5 
41°16 | 47°O 


33 07 
40°18 51° 
160°OI 23° 
15°10 22° 








in an unspent condition. In other words, the daily rotation 
of the boxes was effected by reversing the centre valves. 


The first objection to this was the supervision required to 


DrAwBack TO DownwarD FLow. 
Downward flow has a serious drawback in the deposition 


of moisture on the top layer, particularly in winter time 
when warmed gas comes into contact with the exposed lids 
of the boxes. 

During the colder weather the boxes are covered with 
straw and bags to prevent this condensation, but it is still 
found that winter top layers lose their activity rather 
through excessive mvisture content than through excessive 
sulphur content. The use of a steam heated jacket for 
warming the gas was found to cause loss of activity of the 


ensure that there was clean gas at the outlet of the second 
box before the valves were turned, and towards the end of 
the trial extra air had frequently to be admitted before the 
change could be made. 

Secondly it was found that the boxes concerned were not 
being fouled any sooner than by the old method. Experi- 
ence had shown that a normal top layer would be fouled 
after 80 million c.ft. had passed through the purifiers—i.c., 
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after 20 million c.ft. had passed through that box as first 
taker. 

The first box off under the new rotation after 78 million 
¢.ft. of gas had passed through the purifiers was calculated 
to have been first taker for 31 million c.ft., yet the sulphur 
content of the top layer was only 58 p.ct. (D.B.)—quite a 
normal figure. 

The next box off was calculated to have been first taker 
for 33 million c.ft., 94 millions having passed through the 


purifiers, and the sulphur content of its top layer was only’ 


55 p.ct. on the dry basis. 


New Conpitions witH Vertical ReTortTs. 


Following upon the adoption of vertical retorts in July, 
1931, in place of horizontal retorts an altogether new set of 
conditions was set up. 

The use of selected washed coals was accompanied by the 
reduction of the H.S content of the gas at the inlet to the 
purifiers from 700 to 500 grains per 100 c.ft. 

Boxes put on in April passed 105 and 130 million c.ft. of 
gas before the top layers were fouled, finally having to be 
emptied because tests showed an increase of H.S in the gas 
after passing through the bottom layer. 





























TaBLeE IV. 
Oxide in— Oxide out— 
| Gas 
Box. | Layer. i a Passed, Origin of Oxide 
| P.Ct, P.ct.S-| P.ct. S P.Ct. P.Ct.S  P.Ct. S | 1000C.Ft. 
H20, (W.B.). (D.B.). H20. (W.B.). (D.B.), 
wih ‘ ne 22°07. | 31°99 41°00 13°10 50° 37 58°0 132,144 Limed old oxide, machine crushed 
J ‘ 2 8°37 -| 7°99 12°25 28°72 26°54 35'8 135,350 New Lux ’’ mixture 
| 3 40°89 Nil Nil 31°63 8°97 13°2 135,356 New Manchester 
\ 4 I me 93°96 gr-as i "ghee } 10°62 56°25 63°0 104,864 Limed old oxide, machine crushed 
1 11 2 30°18 II°13 15°95 17°84 42°35 51°5 110,887 New ‘‘ Lux’’ mixture 
\ ; 43°33 Nil Nil 15°49 17°86 21°! 110,887 New Manchester 
1 41°26 3°69 6°3 14°88 46°26 54°4 210,897 Manchester oxide 
3 | 2 42°50 10°50 18°25 22°31 39°42 50°8 210,897 ‘“‘ Lux "’ mixture 
U 3 37°59 3°62- 5°8 27°27 28°18 38°7 210,897 New ‘‘ Lux ’’ mixture 


Thirdly, when the two boxes which had been resting were 
put on as first takers they were found to have lost activity. 

This coincided with a period when the sulphur content of 
the inlet gas was up to 1000 grains per 100 c.ft., and brought 
things to such a pass that three out of four boxes had to be 
completely emptied and refilled in the last fortnight of 
April, 1931. 

On refilling the boxes the original rotation was resorted 
to, the coal responsible for the high sulphur figure having 
already been stopped. 


INFLUENCE OF MOISTURE ON ACTIVITY. 


The influence of moisture content on the activity of oxides 
was demonstrated during! the winter of 1930 by the be- 
haviour of some top layers that were put in with moisture 
contents in the neighbourhood of 15 p.ct. in an endeavour 
to compensate for deposition of moisture on the top layers. 

Three such layers of machine-crushed oxide contained 
148, 15°7, and 164 p.ct. moisture and 46°5, 47°7, and 46°9 
p.ct. sulphur on the dry basis, the latter two being limed. 

Their behaviour was as follows: 

The first one never extracted more than 60 p.ct. of the 


LS in the gas after 24 hours as first taker. 


The second one was extracting 80 p.ct. a month after 
being filled but dropped off rapidly to 30 p.ct. after that. 

The third was steady at 60 p.ct., but also dropped off 
after the first month. i 

Only one of these layers, the second one, was drier when 
it came out than when it. went in. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

The conclusions arrived at concerning the operation of 
these particular purifiers after they had been under close 
observation for three winters were as follows: 

1. Activity is best maintained by regular intermittent 
periods of work and revivification, the latter being of 
longer duration than the former. 

2. Under reduced summer load the oxides retain activity 
with heat of reaction alone. 

3. In winter time dry heating alone of the gas is liable to 
reduce the moisture content and the activity of the 
lower layers. 

4. It is advisable to add new oxide when sulphur content 

on the dry basis is much over 40 p.ct. 

5. It is better to have the oxide too moist rather than too 
dry, activity can be improved by drying out, but 
moistening in situ does not have the same effect. 

6. It follows that it pays to test oxides for moisture and 
sulphur before they are actually required for use in a 
box, and to prepare them accordingly. 

. It is not sound practice to put fresh layers above lower 
layers that are not active. This applies particularly 
to bottom layers which need to be fully active to 
remove traces of H.S. 

8. Back pressure and by-passing due to formation of 
channels are best overcome by arranging the oxide in 
three separate layers. 

9. In the majority of cases it will be possible to work up 
for sale two top layers and one middle layer to each 
bottom layer put in. 

10. Upward flow rather increases the formation of back- 
pepate than otherwise, and certainly increases 

abour costs when emptying the boxes. 


~ 


Purifier temperatures had been maintained latterly by 
means of a closed steam heater installed in March, 1931, 
and in both cases the bottom layers of oxide were found to 
be extremely dusty in parts. 

Five-and-a-half months afier the boxes were filled the top 
layers were still extracting 80 p.ct. of the H.S in the gas 
after 24 hours as first takers, with the result that the middle 
layers were far from being spent when these boxes were 
emptied. 

No. 3 Box, filled with practically new oxides, ran for 
eight months before showing more than a trace of H.S at 
the outlet after each 24 hours as first taker. 

It was put on in April, 1931, and began throwing 2 in. 
back-pressure in October. The top layer was turned over 
at the end of October after 105 million c.ft. had passed. 

The top layer still contained 27 p.ct. moisture, sulphur on 
the dry basis being 38 p.ct. Up to this time temperatures 
had been maintained by the heat of reaction, but towards 
the end of November the gas was warmed by means of the 
closed steam heater. The top layer extracted 90 p.ct. of 
the H.S in the gas up to the passage of 70 million c.ft. It 
then dropped down. to 70 p.ct. and gradually decreased to 
40 p.ct. when the layer was turned over. 

It quickly reached a figure of 85 p.ct. and did not drop 
below 80 p.ct. until the end of January, when 184 million 
c.ft. had passed. 

When the box was emptied in March the top layer con- 
tained 14 p.ct. moisture, which seemed to indicate that the 
dry steam heating had been either started too early or 
carried on too long. 

In view of the benefit obtained by turning a layer over, it 
was decided to treat top layers in this way after 80 to 100 
million c.ft. had passed whether they were showing signs of 
back pressure or not. The use of live steam up to this 
point is found to maintain the oxide in a moist active condi- 
tion without over-saturating it. 

Two top layers treated in this way had lost 4 p.ct. of their 
moisture after 80 million c.ft. had passed, and are now 
being dried out under dry steam heating with maintained 
activity. 

It is found that oxides tend to dry out under summer 
conditions when there is no applied heat, and it may be 
necessary to inject water along with live steam into the 
inlet gas if this can be done without an excessive rise in 
temperature of the oxide. 

This programme of working could materially assist in 
raising the efficiency of the boxes both as to the removal of 
HS and cost of labour. 


Summary of Purification Costs. 








Expenditure. Revenue. | 
Y ee — - Net Cost 
_ Ere | per 1000 C.Ft. 
ew Urzicde, ~ ° 
Cartage, &c. Wages, Spent Oxide. | 
£ sd £ s. d. | £ s. 4 d, 
1928-29 232 3 9 145 14 4 | 238 oO 3 0°133 
1929-30 186 Il 7 18 4 3 337 1 6 0°028 
1930-31 272 11 5 135 10 2 264 9 2 o°142 
1931-32 93 211 114 9 © 16 3 6 | 0°O21 
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Domestic Heating Apparatus’ 


By W. N. Smirtes, Industrial Research Laboratory, Birmingham Gas Department. 


No piece of apparatus must be constructed so as to 
emphasize one characteristic (e.g., thermal efficiency) 
alone, but it must be constructed to effect « compromise 
between a number of desirable qualities which either the 
consumer or the gas undertaking requires. Appliances 
should be sufficiently, but not unduly, robust of construc- 
tion. Simplicity of design externally will always be ap- 
preciated by the housewife, while simplicity of design in- 
ternally will tend to lower maintenance charges. Develop 
ments in geyser design—white enamel covers and access 
base—indicate that progress is being made in this direction. 
This problem of maintenance is continually before us, and 
must be taken into account so far as tests, necessarily of a 
limited duration, will indicate the future requirements of 
any appliance for attention by the undertaking. Corrosion 
and scaling must be considered, and every possible channel 
for the elimination of these disadvantages explored. 

Simplicity and ease of control will have to be assured, for 
the consumer must be assumed to be ignorant of the work- 
ing of apparatus other than the most elementary. Rapid 
and convenient working will always be expected by the 
consumer. With the cooker hotplate, for example, the 
efficiency might be raised to 55 p.ct. or 60 p.ct. were we 
able to disregard speed of heating, stability of small 
vessels, ease of cleaning of burners, &c. 

Hygienic requirements, so vital to the well-being and 
satisfaction of the consumer, are an important considera- 
tion which has yet to be impressed upon some manufac- 
turers. We are still confronted at times with fires, of 
which the canopies and flue outlets are so badly designed 
that even under favourable conditions products of combus- 
tion are discharged into the room in bulk Also wash- 
boilers are sent in with flues so small that serious interfer- 
ence with combustion is obtained unless ridiculously low 
consumptions of gas are used. 

The method of determination of carbon monoxide and 
characteristic results obtained on gas apparatus are too 
well known to justify description here. Difficulties arise 
in connection with the mode of expression of results and 
their significance and, what is of still greater importance, 
their application or extension to district conditions. 

The limit (generally expressed as a maximum value of 
CcO/CO., 0°01 for certain specified overload conditions) 
placed upon carbon monoxide concentrations is more or 
less arbitrary. In the case of apparatus where this limit 
is approached, it may readily be shown that no possible 
danger could accrue to the use of such appliances. 

With regard to the application of safety tests to district 
conditions, in some cases it is possible to say of an appli- 
ance that under all conditions of pressure of supply, method 
of fixing or adjustment (beyond unauthorized adjustment) 
the apparatus will be perfectly safe. Such elasticity or 
uniformity of behaviour over a wide range of operating 
conditiens is a most useful characteristic. In other cases 
a reasonable adjustment has to be assumed, so that a wash- 
boiler with an adjustable injector may be set to give a 
reasonable rate of working, and then an overload con- 
sumption corresponding to maximum pressure variations 
used for the combustion tests. 

In the case of certain apparatus—e.g., wash-boilers, gey- 
sers—we have added assurance to our own overload tests 
in that on the district they will be fitted with a length of 
flue assisting in the ventilation of the appliance, and that 
in the case of the latter, where pressure fluctuations are 
apt to be large, governors will be fitted. It is, moreover, 
desirable for the guidance of maintenance men and fitters 
for all apparatus to be provided with permanent instruc- 
tions completely defining the rated performance and proper 
adjustment of the machine. Necessarily, in conjunction 
with the foregoing requirements, the thermal efficiency of 
all appliances must be kept as high as possible. 


Cooker Horp.ate. 


Considering this apparatus we cannot say that of recent 
years there has been any marked increase in the thermal 
efficiency, and yet we have come, mainly by the method of 
trial and error, to a closer realization of what is really re- 
quired of us in this direction. 

With regard to testing, there is urgent need for some 
form of standardization both of apparatus and procedure, 
for comparison of results at the moment is attended with 
the greatest doubt; the weight, diameter, nature of vessel 
employed, procedure, &c., all exercising their influence. 
Moreover, the efficiency of a burner is not a definite and 


* Paper before the Midland Junior Gas Association, Birmingham, April 9. 


constant value, but may give a maximum value at a cer. 
tain consumption. For one’s own guidance the effic iency 

‘gas consumption curve may be the best indication, when 
the higher the curve—i.e., the higher the efficiency —anq 
the flatter the curve—i.e., the more uniform its behaviour 
over a range of operating conditions—the better the burner. 
For comparison, however, the thermal efficiency at makers’ 

rating, the maximum thermal efliciency or the efficiency 
obtainable with greatest speed of working consistent with 
good combustion, might well be used. 

We lay great stress on speed of working, and consider 
that every ‘hotplate should contain at least one burner cap- 
able of boiling 2 quarts of water in 10 minutes or less. 

Other considerations being neglected, the disc form of 
burner is capable of giving thermal efficiency higher than 
the drilled. By the use of disc burners near to the vessel, 
and by the use of gas consumptions of the order of 15-19 
e.ft. per hour, thermal efficiencies of 50-54 p.ct. may be 
obtained. The attainment of such efficiency is generally, 
but not always, accompanied by reduction in the speed of 
working, and it is always accompanied by the disadvantage 
that the proximity of the flames to the vessel and the ex- 
treme localization of heating result in the burning of cer- 
tain classes of food when heating up or simmering. Lower- 
ing of such burners away from the vessel results in lower 
efficiency owing to diminution of flame contact and increase 
of dead space in the centre of the vessel. Beyond a cer- 
tain point increase of the gas consumption to speed up 
working results in lower efficiency, unless the size of the 
burner ports be increased, an alteration which leads to 
lack of flame stability when turned low as for simmering. 

The design of drilled burners again has to be carefully 
watched, their diameter drilling, &c., and, in particular, 
their distance below the vessel, which should be between 
14 in. and 13 in. In the case of the smaller and more 
efficient drilled burners, thermal efficiencies up to about 
48 p.ct. are possible. 

With both types of burner the design of the top bars and 
proximity to the cornice have an important bearing on the 
efficiency and combustion obtainable. 

Of the following tests conducted by heating 2 quarts in 
an 8 in. diameter copper kettle without stirring, tests (1) 
and (2) would be regarded as an extremely good perform- 
ance for a disc burner which, in the particular hotplate 
concerned, was accompanied by a drilled burner. Test (3) 
shows the average performance of disc burner; (4) same 
burner but quicker and less efficient; (5) disc burner with 
larger ports than usual; and (6) average performance of 
drilled burner. 


Gas Con-| Total 

sumption,| Rise in | 

C.Ft. per| Tem- 
Hour. (perature. 


Total 
Gas _ | C.V. 
Burned. 


Test, Burner. Time Taken. 


Effi 
ciency. 





| 
Mins. Secs. 
II 20 


F. C.Ft. 
Disc 15°6 150 2°95 473 
Disc (same 
burner) 190 150 3°035 | 473 | 9 36 
Disc 16°0 150 “04 476 II 23 
20°6 150 3°21 476 | 9 20 


| 
| 
| 


Disc (large 
ports) 24°4 141 3°38 471 | 9 10 
6 Drilled 24° 150 “405 477 8 32 





Comparison with other forms of heating may be effected 
on the following lines: 

A household supplied on a domestic tariff basis—i.e., a 
fixed annual charge plus #d. per unit—would, if their 
annual charge were £2 and their annual bill £8, be paying 
at the rate of ld. per unit. With an immersion kettle 
working at 93 p.ct. efficiency (as a test indicated) comp: ri- 
son with a gas hotplate (test 6 above) results in a ratio 
of working costs under our own local conditions: 


3°40d. 5 X 150 
27 3412 X 0°93 


—i.e., under most favourable conditions for electricity it 
would be 1°9 times as dear as gas. If the heating and 
cooking tariff of 14d. per unit be applied, the ratio of the 
costs under the same conditions becomes 1 : 2°34. 

With regard to open type boiling plates fitted to electric 
cookers, their best performance (as shown by some makers’ 
figures recently published) seems to be about 48°5 p.ct. 
thermal efficiency with a time requirement for 3 pints of 
water heated from 60° to boiling point of 9 minutes 15 
seconds. In other words, they are considerably slower 


0° 126/0°236 
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than gas hotplates, and their working cost (at a rate of 
iid. per unit) about 4°5 times that of gas. 


Gas CooKER OVEN. 


The well-known standard methods of testing ovens ex- 
press In a comparable and scientific manner the relative 
cost of cooking operations in different ovens, and they indi- 
eate correctness of design, sufficiency of insulation, ade- 
quacy of flue-ways, and behaviour under overload condi- 
tions. Only in particular cases can temperature distribu- 
tion data obtained in the maintenance tests be applied to 
actual cooking conditions. 

High thermal requirements for heating and mainten- 
ance, combined with a large factor of safety, indicate that 
the flue-ways of the apparatus are excessive, while when 
associated with a normal factor of safety they indicate de- 
ficiency of insulation. Flue losses are of value in this con- 
nection in that they show that even in the case of well 
insulated ovens 50-60 p.ct. of the heat is lost through the 
walls. Such losses make a big difference to the comfort 
conditions of rooms in which ovens are fixed, and while 
possibilities as regards depth of packing are strictly limited, 
a great deal of cpbertunity is open for new packings or 
new methods of treating present ones. 

Of the two forms of oven, top or bottom flued, the latter 
are the more efficient. 

The heat requirements of both forms of oven for raising 
to cooking temperature are about the same, but for main- 
tenance the bottom flued oven requires about 500 B.Th.U. 
per sq. ft. of oven surface per hour as against 600-650 in the 
case of the top flued. Thus for a fair sized oven of area 
10 sq. ft. (an oven 14 in. by 15 in. by 18 in. corresponds to 
104 sq. ft.) we can heat up to 400° Fahr. and maintain it at 
that temperature for three hours with an expenditure of 
35 c.ft. (cost 1°3d.) for the bottom flued oven, or 44 c.ft. 
(cost 1°65d.) for the top flued. 

Reasonable thermal values for heating and maintenance 
are not difficult to obtain. The more important criterion 
is an actual cooking test. There yet remain two considera- 
tions giving immense scope for improvement in cooker de- 
sign—viz., ease of cleaning after use and elimination of 
water vapour and fume from the products of combustion by 
condensation or other means. 

Wasu-Bolters. 

To secure the highest efficiency with this class of ap- 
paratus, the flame must make contact with the pan as inti- 
mately as possible, consistent with good combustion, and 
in our Own experience increase in efficiency from 46 p.ct. to 
57 p.ct. was obtainable with one boiler by proper placing 
of the burner. The flames must, of course, have their inner 
cones intact where the aeration practicable may exercise an 
influence. 

In many wash-boilers we examine the flue is quite in- 
adequate to carry off the products of combustion, unless a 
very small gas consumption is used. 

Such a gas consumption should be possible that the con- 
tents of the boiler are brought to the boil in an hour or 
less, demanding under normal conditions a consumption for 
a 10-gallon boiler of about 60 c.ft. per hour, and for an 
8-gallon boiler about 50 c.ft. per hour. Overload consump- 
tions of 25 p.ct. excess—viz., 75 and 63 c.ft. per hour— 
should then be possible. The maximum constriction in the 
flue must then be based on such consumptions, and gener- 
ally we find that 1 sq. in. of flue space per 20-25 c.ft. of gas 
per hour is required. 

The shape of the pan in a wash-boiler has a considerable 
effect on its working. A flame burns much better in con- 
tact with a convex surface than when in contact with a flat 
one, and the better draining of condensate off the pan both 
assists combustion (for condensate dropping on to burners 
is productive of poor results) and prevents corrosion. 

The material of the pan does not exert the influence that 
would be anticipated in view of the greater thickness and 
much lower conductivity of cast-iron pans. Such a result 
is borne out by our experience with hotplate vessels when 
increase of the thickness from 0°026 in. to 0149 in. 
diminished the efficiency from 44 p.ct. to 42 p.ct. How- 
ever, the efficiency of the all-cast type of boiler varies from 
about 45 to 55 p.ct., while that of the tinned copper pan 
from about 52 to 60 p.ct. A recent test on a wash-boiler 
gave the following results: 


Gas pressure, 3 in. Gas consumption, 48 c.ft. per hour. 
Water heated, 8 gallons. Rise in temperature, 153° Fahr. 
Time taken, 55 mins. Gas burned, 44°4 c.ft. 
Efficiency, 58 p ct 
CO/CO, (normal consumption), 0° 004 

i (25 p.ct. overload), 0°005 


GEYSERS. 


The advantages and disadvantages of this class of ap- 
pliance are well known. Their high efficiency (which 
should not be less than 75 p.ct. and may rise as high as 
§4 p.ct.) is obtained by restricting the air flow through the 
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machine, and by causing products and water surfaces to 
come into intimate contact. By restriction of the flue-ways 
air passing through the geyser is often reduced to as little 
as 30 p.ct. or 40 p.ct. in excess of that required for com- 
bustion, so that flue gas analyses of 8 p.ct. or more of CO, 
are by no means uncommon. In some circumstances, 
where the combustion would be judged to be somewhat 
poor, conditions are not as bad as they may appear on 
account of the extension of the zone of combustion up- 
wards. In the case of the geyser, direct measurement of 
interference with normal combustion, by means of CO de- 
terminations, are of great value. 

By making the flue-ways of a geyser more elaborate in- 
creased thermal efficiencies are obtainable, but at the same 
time maintenance and eventually combustion problems 
arise. Until more effective steps-can be taken to reduce 
corrosion, possibilities of increased efficiency in this direc- 
tion are limited. 

The hygienic working of geysers has lately received much 
attention. In the laboratory geysers are tested without a 
flue, so that their behaviour as fitted should be superior to 
their behaviour as tested, the fitting of a primary flue 
assisting in ventilation of the appliance. Of equal import- 
ance, of course, is the fitting of flue bafflers which are 
efficient both under normal and down draught conditions. 


SToRAGE HEATERS. 


With this apparatus the amount of gas that can be used 
for heating up purposes will depend on whether a flue is to 
be fitted or not, and in the latter case it should not exceed 
about 10 c.ft. per hour, unless both combustion and thermal 
efficiency are high. The capability of a storage heater to 
deal with too large an initial gas consumption, often results 
in its being extravagant for temperature maintenance, par- 
ticularly in the case of heaters heated by a vertical flue 
passing through the water storage. 

The rate of heating should be accelerated, not by in- 
creasing the initial consumption, but by maintaining that 
consumption undiminished until the bulk of water is up to 
temperature. Restriction of circulation and attention to 
the position of the thermostat will assist this object. 

For maintenance conditions not more than about 2 c.ft. 
per hour for a 20-gallon bulk of water should be sufficient. 
Consumptions in excess of this may be ascribed to excessive 
flue space, defective lagging, &c. The thermostat should 
respond readily to the admission of cold water, but it 
should not be possible to keep it so flooded and result in 
overheating the bulk of water. 

Efficiency tests from cold give results which vary with 
the length of the heating period, but are undertaken to 
indicate the stratification obtainable. Thermal efficiencies 
measured by these tests give results varying from 65 to 75 
p.ct. and in one case 80-85 p.ct-. For those consumers 
using small quantities of hot water at frequent intervals, 
the large storage heater gives good service, providing an 
adequate reserve of hot water for emergencies. 

In our tests such a rate of drawing off is adopted that 
when heat input and output are balanced, the temperature 
of the water drawn is approximately 140° Fahr. A recent 
test on a 10-gallon storage heater indicates the future possi- 
bilities for this class of apparatus. One gallon was drawn 
every six minutes until stable temperature conditions were 
assured, when the rise in temperature was 93°6° Fahr. The 
corrected gas consumption was 21°48 c.ft. per hour, and the 
efficiency based on the gross C.V. was 92°9 p.ct. For elec- 
tricity to be able to compete with such an apparatus, it 
would have to be sold at the price of 0°28d. per unit, 
whereas the special night load tariff for such apparatus is 
4d. per unit. 

With regard to small storage heaters for fixing over 
handbowls, these are, in regard to bulk of water kept hot, 
more extravagant in maintenance than the larger variety, 
owing to the fact that they are capable of the gas,con- 
sumption suited to the larger size. For maintaining ‘2 
gallons of water at about 140° Fahr. they require on the 
average 1'2 to 1°5 c.ft. per hour. Their thermal efficiency 
as measured by heating tests from cold varies from 
60-75 p.ct. 

Gas-heated units for connecting to existing storage tanks 
present a wide variety of difficulties in fitting, &c. Heat 
losses normally neglected in such systems would not be 
permissible with gas. Their most outstanding require- 
ments are: Ease of fitting, unobtrusiveness, resistance to 
corrosfon, evaporation of condensation during maintenance 
conditions, and discharge of products of combustion away 
from cupboard or tank face. 


Gas Frres. 


In the case of gas fires we have to remember, though we 
strive after increased radiant efficiency, that ventilation as 
well as warmth plays an important part in promoting con- 
ditions of comfort, and that complete abstraction of pro- 
ducts, which now is difficult under certain conditions of 








fixing, would be increasingly difficult were greater propor- 
tions of heat radiated into the room. 

Although in the test room we can test the design of the 
fire itself as regards its capability for removal of fumes, the 
nature of the flue and the sufficiency of the air inlets will 
dictate in each particular case the satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory behaviour of the fire. 

Views as to the real magnitude of the radiant efficiency 
of gas fires are very divergent. This is due more or less to 
the different methods of calibrating the thermopile used in 
the Leeds test; for the comparison with the thermopile 
itself is simple and reliable, providing it be fitted with a 
window transparent to .radiant heat, that it be shielded 
from draughts and dust and,.when not in use, from direct 
radiation from the fire. 

At times the problem has been attacked from the point 
of view of flue losses, a method which to many will appear 
the most convincing. The method demands special know- 
ledge of the products of combustion yielded by the gas 
burnt, accurate knowledge of the concentration of CO, in 
test room and flue, and special precautions taken to obtain 
a true indication of the temperature of the flue gases. Such 
methods are now being explored in these laboratories and 
promise to give accurate and reliable results. 


Discussion. 


The CHarrMan (Mr. W. L. S. Spinks) commented with satis- 
faction upon the wealth of facts, derived from experience, con- 
tained in the paper. It was well to bear in mind that established 
firms of makers had a tradition and a reputation to maintain; 
almost invariably they turned out a good article for the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. They had, however, to meet 
competition from makers of inferior appliances; this fact was 
often noticeable in respect of gas fires and wash-boilers, which 
were offered at very low prices. The consequence was, in many 
cases, that such goods were bought solely on price without due 
consideration for quality. This flood of cheap products was 
detrimental to the Gas Industry. Mr. Spinks commented upon 
the advantage of the use of gas in the speed with which good 
results could be obtained with the hotplate on the cooker, and 
with the geyser. The latter and the storage heater each had 
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well defined functions, and care should be taken to reco: mend 
the apparatus that would be most effective for a particula: job, 

Dr. C. M. Watrer, in proposing a vote of thanks the 
author, said it was sometimes difficult to define the pe:lorm 
ance of a particular piece of domestic appliance, such as a wate; 


heater, in a standard way. It frequently happened that to 
obtain an extra 1 p.ct. of thermal efficiency it was necessary 
to elaborate a piece of mechanism, which might in consequence 
become complicated. Every 1 p.ct. gained in thermal effici- 
ency, after a certain point, might be costly in regard to main- 
tenance. They had been closely in touch with Watson House 
in connection with this work, in the hope of arriving at some 
method of testing these appliances. It was essential that the 
report of one undertaking should agree with that of another 
undertaking. lt was the intention to send to London appliances 
from Birmingham, and to receive in Birmingham appliances 
from London, in order that tests might be made in agreement. 
The Gas Light and Coke Company had been of great help to 
them in fixing the apparatus working at Lord Street for testing 
appliances. ' : 

Mr. W. E. CapwatlLaDer (Birmingham), in seconding the 
resolution, bore testimony to the patience and skill shown in 
carrying out the tests. It was astonishing how numerous were 
the pitfalls in carrying out this kind of work. There were still 
many shoddy wash-boilers on the market, and sometimes their 
flue outlets were inadequate. J 

Mr. A. R. MyuHtt said it was to be regretted that it was not 
possible to carry out CO tests on consumers’ premises as well 
as in the laboratory. A high degree of efficiency was obtained 
in gas fires, but he thought a *‘ comfort efficiency ”’ test would 
be of value. ; 

Mr. H. Percy (Birmingham) pointed out that condensation 
in cooker ovens varied in different households. He inquired if 
the question of burner adjustment had any bearing on this 
problem. ; ; 

Mr. SmIRxEs, in his reply, agreed that while they should aim 
for the maintenance of high thermal efficiency, this considera- 
tion should not dominate all others; the practical and 
economical sides were equally worthy of consideration. It had 
always been his practice to keep in close touch with those who 
were actually engaged on the district. There existed an appa- 
ratus that could be applied on the district, by which estimations 
could be made of carbon monoxide. Regarding gas fires, great 
improvement had been made in them in recent years. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence 


[From Our Special Correspondents.] 
House of Lords. 


Special Orders. 


The Kidderminster Gas Order and the Tottenham and District 
Gas Order, having been passed by the Special Orders Com- 
mittee, have been approved by the House. 


Gias Undertakings (Powers of Investment). 


The Committee appointed on Feb. 18, 1931, to consider the 
recommendation of the National Fuel and Power Committee and 
to report what legislation was necessary to give effect to them 
has issued an interim report. It recommends that general 
powers should be given to gas undertakings to invest in com- 
panies carrying on such operations as they themselves are 
authorized to carry on; and that undertakings whose gas sales 
exceed 250 million c.ft. per annnm should also be empowered 
to invest in companies engaged in developing inventions or pro- 
cesses in connection with gas or residual products. 

The House of Lords has agreed that a Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament should be appointed to consider these 
recommendations, and has asked the House of Commons to 
concur in this proposal. 


in 
—_— 





House of Commons. 


Private Bills, 


The Kettering Gas Bill has been senertee with amendments 
from the Committee on Unopposed Bills. 

The Scarborough Gas Bill, as amended, has been considered 
on report. 

The South Suburban Gas Bill and the Mid-Southern Utility 
Bill have been removed from Group ‘“ C ”’ Committee. They 
will shortly be allotted to another Committee for consideration. 


Special Orders. 


The Kidderminster Gas Order and the Tottenham and District 
Gas Order have been approved by the House. 


Weights and Measures Act for Coke. ° 


Mr. Leckie asked the President of the Board of Trade if he 
had considered the application of sections 20 to 29 of the Weights 
and Measures Act, 1889, to the sale of coke and patent fuels, as 
requested by the Walsall Town Council. 

Mr. Runciman said that legislation would be necessary to give 
effect to the proposal, and he could not do more than promise 
to consider it when an opportunity occurred for amending the 
Weights and Measures Acts. 


New Capital Issues. 


Lowestoft Water and Gas Company.—As will be seen from our 
advertisement columns, Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of 37, Wal- 
brook, E.C. 4, are offering for sale by tender, on behalf of the 
Directors of the Lowestoft Water and Gas Company, £60,000 
of 5 p.ct. perpetual debenture stock at a minimum price of issue 
of par. Tenders for this issue must be received not later than 
11 a.m. on Wednesday, May 11. 


Southampton Gas Company.—The issue by the Southampton 
Gaslight and Coke Company of £50,000 5 p.ct. redeemable de- 
benture stock (1967) and £25,000 5} p.ct. irredeemable preference 
stock, was heavily over-subscribed, applications having been 
received for over five times the amount required. The average 
price received for the debenture stock was £103 9s. 3d. p.ct., 
and for the preference £105 11s. 3d. p.ct. 


Swansea Gas Light Company.—This Company are making an 
issue of £350,000 of 5} p.ct. redeemable preference stock at 
par, to be redeemed on June 30, 1952. This stock now offered 
for subscription is entitled to a non-cumulative preferential 
dividend at the rate of 5} p.ct., but does not entitle the holder 
to a vote at the general meetings of the Company. The list 
will close on or before Thursday, April 28. 


Chichester Gas Company.—As will be seen from our advertise- 
ment columns, Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of 37, Walbrook, 
E.C. 4, are offering for sale by tender, on behalf of the Directors 
of the City of Chichester Gas Company, £7500 of 5 p.ct. per- 
petual debenture stock at a minimum price of issue of £96 per 
£100 stock, yielding at that price £5 4s. 2d. p.ct. Tenders for 
this issue must be received not later than 11 a.m. on Thursday, 
May 5 next. 





Trade Notes. 


The Stanton Iron Road. 


The Stanton Ironworks Company, Ltd., near Nottingham, 
have recently secured several contracts for their cast-iron roads 
from the City of Birmingham, the Borough Councils of Roch- 
dale and Burnley, and the Great Western Railway Company. 
These contracts have been placed following the experience 
gained on four different sections of road working in London 
where the traffic conditions are unduly heavy, The cast-iron 
sections, of which the Stanton iron road is built up, are mass 
produced, and the finished iron road is considerably cheaper 
than a granite sett road. 
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The Ordinary General Meeting of the Bombay Gas Company, 
Lid., was held at the London Offices, Moorgate Station 
Chambers, E.C., on Wednesday, April 20—Mr. Wu.1iAmM 
(GRAHAM ey C.B.E. (the Chairman of Directors), pre- 
siding. 

~. Secretary (Mr. A. Dickson) read the notice convening 
the meeting, together with the report of the Auditors; and 
the Directors’ report and statement of accounts for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1931, were taken as read. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and 
aeounts, said: The political and trading conditions prevalent 
in India show little signs of improvement. In fact, the diffi- 
culties encountered in Bombay during the past year were even 
more pronounced than in the previous year. The world-wide 
epression in trade in itself was sufficient to make the volume 
of trade of the principal markets decline to an almost alarm- 
ing extent and cause a heavy fall in the exports and imports 
uf Bombay. Added to this, the position was intensified by 
an extensive political agitation in the form of riots and demon- 
stations which resulted in the practice of civil disobedience, 
boycotting, and picketing to an extent beyond all previous 
experience. The shareholders will therefore appreciate the diffi- 
alt task that has fallen upon the Management in Bombay in 
carrying on the business of the Company under such conditions, 
and they will be gratified in the knowledge that the results 
of the year’s working enable the Directors to recommend the 
declaration of the same dividend as for the previous year. 
Conditions in India are reflected in the following trade 
statistics: Exports declined £62 millions and imports £38 
millions. The imports of silver were £5 millions, against £9 
millions in 1930, and, in place of £12 millions of gold imported 
in that year, there were net exports of £25 millions last year. 
Including merchandise and bullion, the visible balance of trade 
in favour of India last year was £46 millions, compared with 
{34 millions in 1930, but this more favourable result arose to 
a large extent from the reduced imports of silver and the ex- 
eeptionally heavy exports of gold. Taking the figures of mer- 
chandise alone the balance of})trade in favour of India declined 
from £54 millions in 1930 to £28 millions last year. 

It is satisfactory therefore to be able to report that, in spite 
of these adverse conditions, the Company’s business has not 
suffered to the extent that might have been expected. The 
total quantity of gas sold was 466,985,000 c.ft.—a slight decrease 
of 2} millions, or $ of 1 p.ct.—compared with the previous year 
when there was a decrease of 9 million c.ft., or nearly 2 p.ct. 
There has been a decrease of 3 million c.ft. for private lighting, 
but for gas consumed in public lighting the decrease is only 
489,000 c.ft., or 0°2 p.ct. Some 69 additional public lamps, pro- 
viding 182 additional burners, have been installed during the 
year, which, under normal conditions, should have resulted 
in some increase in the consumption of gas for public lamps; 
but such increase is set off by the exereise of economy on the 
part of the Municipality, who decided upon a reduction of the 
hours of lighting in certain districts. For gas sold for heating 
purposes there was an increase of 1,361,000, or 0°6 p.ct., against 
an increase of 1°1 p.ct. in 1930, and here again the explana- 
tion of the smaller increase is that although 1495 new appli- 
ances were issued during the year, consumers, being forced to 
economize, are using less gas individually. It is encouraging 
to note that the total sale of gas for the second half of the year 
showed some improvement over the first half. In the first half 
there was a decrease of 2°2 p.ct., while in the second half there 
Was an inerease of 1°1 p.ct. over the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


The 


CaprraL EXPENDITURE. 

The total capital expenditure, which stands at £390,666, is 
less by £1058 than at the end of the previous year, resulting 
from a credit caused by writing down the book value of meters. 
With the exception of a sum of £814 for the provision of new 
mains, the remaining ordinary expenditure for meters and 
stoves has been provided out of revenue. The capital expended 
per million c.ft. of gas sold remains almost unchanged at £837. 
Progress has been made with the work of improving the distri- 
bution system by the enlargement and re-laying of existing 
mains, and another mile of additional mains has been laid, 
bringing the total mileage up to 210. ; : 

Turning to the revenue account, private gas receipts are 
less by £947, which is principally due to the decrease in the 
sale of gas for private lighting. The revenue from public lamps, 
after deducting cost of maintenance, is less by £271, but the 
revenue from meters, stoves, and fittings is more by £386, which 
is a healthy sign of advancement. The income from the sale 
of residual products is more by £177. Coke and breeze pro- 
dueed more by £224, the quantity sold being 192 tons more. 
e average price realized per ton was 25s. 9'4d., against 
25s. 10d. in 1980. The depression prevailing in the coke market 
hots as regards demand and price was made evident throughout 
the year, Indian coke imported into Bombay from the coke 
oven plants being offered at very low rates. Satisfactory pro- 
gress, however, is being made with the development of the sale 
of craded or ‘“ domestic ” coke, and it is hoped that further 
efforts in this direction may enable the Company to become 
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No Dividend Reduction Despite Adverse Conditions 


less dependent on its contractors. The receipts from the sale 
of tar are less by £47, the average price per gallon being 6°3d., 

compared with 49d. in 1930. The market for this residual con- 
tinues in an unsettled state owing to severe competition from 
Indian and Japanese tars and a general falling off in demand 
owing to the adverse influence on trade conditions of political 
troubles. In total the receipts are less by £652. 

On the other side of the revenue account the total expendi- 
ture is more by £1044. Coal, together with the cost of coke 
used in the water gas plant (£1307), cost £1059 less than in 1930. 
The quantity of coal carbonized was 861 tons more. The cost 
of coal carbonized was 26s. 5°3d. per ton, a saving of 10°7d. 
per ton compared with the previous year. This satisfactory 
reduction in the cost of coal was the result of negotiations 
with some of the Company’s contractors whereby relief was 
obtained in regard to a high price contract under which part 
of our supplies were still being drawn. As the relief received 
did not operate until the second half of the year, the full benefit 
should be reflected in the accounts of the current year. The 
quantity of coal carbonized was 30,366 tons—an increase of 
261 tons—and the sale of gas per ton of coal carbonized 
amounted to 14,446 c.ft., compared with 14,313 c.ft. in 1930— 
a very creditable result. The net cost of coal after deducting 
receipts from residuals was 8'8d. per 1000 c.ft., against 9°4d. 
in 1930. 

Repairs and maintenance of works and plant, &c., is less 
by £101. The usual careful attention has been given to the 
upkeep of the works plant and buildings, which are reported 
as being in thoroughly good order. No extensions have been 
needed as there is a safe margin of production power in reserve. 
Progress is being made with the replacement of retort settings 
of ordinary fireclay material with that of silica and siliceous 

material, which there is good reason to believe will prove satis- 
factory in giving longer life and more economical working of 
the retort benches in the future. Salaries and wages are less 
by £871, and there is a decrease of £159 in purification charges. 

In total the costs of manufacture are less by £2190, £59,351, 
as against £61,541. Distribution charges show a net increase 
of £89. Of these the repair and renewal of mains and services 
was less by £1988, while the cost of repair and renewal of 
meters was £1221 more. The expenditure incurred on fittings 
account is more by £729. This is partly due to increased 
Customs Duties on fittings sent out to Bombay and partly to 
the additional sum spent on labour in the fittings department in 
rendering good service to the consumers free of cost to them, 
a matter to which great importance is attached in view of the 
competition which has necessarily to be dealt with. 


Heavy Rates aND TAxXeEs. 


Unfortunately the substantial saving of £2190 which has 
been effected in manufacturing charges is offset by the heavy 
increase of £2773 in the item of rents, rates, and taxes. This 
increase is entirely due to the higher rates of income- tax both 
in this country and in India. The rate of income-tax in India 
was increased by 12) p.ct. for the past financial year, and 
for the current year this surcharge is to be doubled. It is 
understood, however, that this imposition is only a temporary 
expedient to enable the balancing of the Indian Budget, and 
we may therefore hope for some early relief from this heavy 
additional taxation. 

In the net result of the year’s work the balance of profit 
carried to the net revenue account is £22,331, which! is less 
ion the profit of the previous year by £1696. There i is a profit 
on exchange of £4648, which is £840 less than in 1930 owing to 
less remittances. The average rate of exchange of the rupee 
was ls. 5°92d., against 1s. 5°86d. in 1930. Adding this exchange 
profit and deducting the debit balance of interest, £926, there is 
a net profit of £26,053 for the year. The interest is less by 
£263 by reason of the reduction and ultimate extinction of the 
temporary loan from the Bank. The undivided profit brought 
in from the previous year, £39,266, brings the total available 
profit up to £65,319. Deducting from this the interim dividend 
of 34 p.ct., amounting to £10,500, paid in November last, and 
the additions of interest to the reserve funds, which, together 
amount to £2286, there remains £52,533, out of which a final 
dividend of 4} p.ct. is recommended, making 8 p.ct. for the 
year. The final dividend amounts to £13,500, and leaves 

£39,033 to be carried forward, which is £233 less than was 
brought in from the previous year. 

Reviewing the figures in the balance-sheet, it will be observed 
that while the capital expended exceeds the capital raised by 
£84,026, there is no loan from the bankers, and cash and 
remittances in transit taken together are increased by £3000. 
The value of stores in hand is more by £38200, which is chiefly 
due to a larger stock of coal to provide against the emer- 
gency of a threatened strike on the part of railway employees 
in India. The amount owing to sundry tradesmen is less by 
£723, and the provident fund, which is contributed equally by 
the Company and the employees, has received additions during 
the year amounting to £8404, 

With regard to present and future 
and Manager, Mr. Lane, reports that Government having 
adopted a firm policy, the situation both in Bombay and 
throughout India may be expected to improve, but at the same 


pames ts, the Engineer 
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time there appears to be a strong undercurrent of animosity 
prevailing against the present form of Government. Notwith- 
standing the fact that some considerable portion of the old 
and legitimate business of Bombay is going to other centres 
where peaceful trading may be carried on without interference 
from political parties, Mr. Lane has not lost faith in the future 
trading possibilities of the City, feeling confident that, given 
a fair and equitable form of Government, the recuperative 
powers of the City will once again see Bombay a great trading 
centre and bring about a state of renewed prosperity. 
Loyat SERVICE. 

Mr. Lane in his report expresses his appreciation of the ex- 
cellent work and loyal support which the Company has received 
during the year from the whole of the staff and workmen in 
India, saying that “ conditions on many occasions throughout 
the year have been most disturbing and at times dangerous, 
and attempts have been made to terrorize and induce our work- 
men to cease work and join in the political disturbances and 
meetings—but without any response on their part. We are in 
the happy position of not only having an able and devoted staff 
of European Officers, but our Indian employees have shown 
themselves to be a united and friendly body who have the Com- 
pany’s interests at heart and are always willing to do all in 
their power to promote its prosperity. 

Our thanks are due to them once more for another year’s 
excellent service carried eut under trying and sometimes dan- 
#erous conditions. A special resolution recording the apprecia- 
tion of the shareholders will be proposed at a later stage of 
our proceedings. 

As regards the prospects of the Company, it would be rash 
to attempt to prophesy in the present state of unrest in India 
and the general depression prevailing throughout the world. It 
is not always possible to command success, but it is possible to 
deserve it, and that I believe our excellent staff at home and 
in India has done and is doing. I was looking through a book 
of statistics relating to the Company the other evening, and 
1 was almost surprised to see how much has been done to 
build up and improve the position of the Company during 
the last few years in spite of the adverse circumstances in 
which its operations have been conducted. 

For instance, a new gasholder of 1} million c.ft. capacity has 
been provided at a total cost of £44,000, of which £29,000 was 
charged against revenue. The manufacturing plant has been 
modernized by the installation of retort charging and dischare- 
ing machinery at a cost of some £11,000—all charged to revenue. 
A sum of £21,000 has been written off the book value of meters, 
cookers, and geysers. The reserve fund has been increased by 
£12,500, and the amount of undivided profit carried forward 
has been increased by £13,208 to £389,032. A loan from our 
Bankers of £49,000 has been paid off, and to-day we are in the 
happy position, as will be seen from the accounts, of being 
entirely free from such indebtedness; in fact, we are accumu- 
lating a considerable sum on Deposit Account. And most 
satisfactory improvement of all, a provident fund has been 
instituted for the benefit of the Indian staff and employees 
which has accumulated to a figure of £23,396. There has also 
been an increase of 98 million c.ft., or 26 p.ct., in the quantity 
of gas sold. 

All this I think indicates that the Company is in a sound 
condition and ready and able to take advantage of any improve- 
ment which may occur in the general state of trade in 
Bombay. At any rate, the fact is clear that, in spite of all 
obstacles, the Company has more than fully maintained its 
business and prosperity, and I think that from the past we may 
learn to have confidence in the future. 

I now beg to move: 


‘That the report of the Directors and the statement of 
accounts for the year ended Dec. 31, 1931, now submitted, 
be and the same are hereby adopted.’’ 


The Derury-Cuairman (Mr. H. H. Macleod) 
resolution, oe +h was carried unanimously. 

Captain W. Lrserty congratulated the Board on the fact 
that, ouakeies the state of affairs, political, economical, and 
industrial, in Bombay, they had got through the year with bad 
debts amounting to only £86 14s. 9d. 


Div1DEND. 


seconded the 


A. M. 


On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. 
Pappon, M.Inst.C.E., it was agreed: 


‘“* That. a final dividend for the year ended Dec. 31, 1931, 
of 43 p.ct. (less income-tax at the rate of 2s. 7°2444d. in 
the ¢) be now declared, payable on and after May 2, 1932, 
making with the interim dividend of 3} p.ct. a dividend of 
8 p.ct. for the year.” 


Re-E.ection or Direcrors aNp AUDITORS, 

The CHAIRMAN then moved that the retiring Directors, Mr. 
H. H. Macleod and Mr. A. M. Paddon, being eligible and 
offering themselves for re-election, be accordingly re-elected, 
remarking that there were no two men in the City of London 
or outside it better qualified to bring prosperity to a gas com- 
yany. 
whe. Stunay Hi. Jone, Midet.C.R., socomied the ‘teislu- 
tion, which was carried unanimously, the two gentlemen re- 
elected briefly acknowledging. 

and Mr. H. F. Hits seconded, 


Mr. S. Tuncay proposed, 

that Mr. Alfred Morland, F.C.A., and Mr. F. J. Bradfield be 
re-appointed Auditors of the Company for the ensuing year at 
the same remuneration as heretofore. This was agreed to. 


The Crvtrwan remarked that the affairs of the Company could 
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not be better managed than in the hands of these two ; entle. 
men. 


Votes oF THANKS. 


The CHasrMan then moved that the best thanks of the share. 
holders be given to the officers and staff both in London and 
India for their continued attention to the work of the Company, 
He did not think it would be possible to say too much jy 
favour of these gentlemen and also of the workmen in India, 
It was remarkable that, in spite of the state of unrest, the 
workmen had given the Company such loyal support, and 
Mr. W. T. Lane, the Engineer and Manager in Bombay, re. 
ported that he had no difficulty whatever with them despite 
great temptation to join the rioters, and hinder the Company’s 
work. They had made a distinct step forward in economy and 
efficiency from the co- -operation between_ their Company and 
the Oriental Gas Company in Caleutta. They could share the 
services and cost of two European officers, whose whole-time 
services were not required by either undertaking, but whose 
assistance, when needed, was of great advantage to each. Mr, 
Gladstone was in the service of both Companies and divided 
his time between the two. Each Company had a General 
Manager and Engineer, and an Assistant Manager and Engineer 


—and Mr. Gladstone was the Deputy-Assistant Manager and 
Engineer. So when one of the chief officers was absent through 


illness or on furlough Mr. Gladstone was able to take his place, 










There was always a danger in these tropical climates of the 
Company being left without a chief officer, and this danger had 
now been obviated. The two Companies were also sharing a 
retort setter, for neither had sufficient work to employ a whole 
time setter throughout the year, and they thus got their work 
done cheaply and well, which would be-of great advantage to 
the Company in the future as it was at the present time. This 
co-operation between the Companies brought the two General 
Managers together and enabled them to exchange experiences 
and gain assistance from each other. Mr. Lane, continued the 
Chairman, had dane admirable service, and his health now 
seemed fully established; Mr. Boulter, their second officer, also 
did very good work while Mr. Lane was away recently, and 
he was a loyal right-hand man now. They were very fortunate 
in having Mr. Gladstone; he was an able man and devoted 
to the service of the two Companies. It was not necessary for 
him to say anything about their staff in London; they worked 
admirably and rendered all the assistance the Company needed. 

Mr. A. M. Pappon sconded the vote of thanks, saying that 
they were gratified at the loyalty of their staff; it might well 
have been otherwise. It was a credit to those ‘who supervised 
and to those who served that they should have such satisfactory 
results. ; 

Captain Lisnerty supported the vote, remarking that he was 
only a few months ago speaking with a gentleman recently 
returned from Bombay, who mentioned his high opinion of Mr. 
Lane and said he could not speak too highly of their Engineer 
out there. 

The business of the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman on the proposition of Captain Ligerty, which was 
heartily accorded, and to which the CHarrman_ briefly re- 
sponded. 





Haywards Heath District Gas Company. 
Further Increase in Sales. 


A further gratifying increase in the sales over the area of 
the Haywards Heath District Gas Company was reported at 
the Annual naias held at the Offices in Mill Green Road on 

April 15. Mr. E. Charleton (Chairman of Directors) oe 
supported by © ah C. C. S. Fooks, F. J. Hazeldine, and W. 
Bennett (Directors), and Mr. A. E. Whitcher thoi 
Manager, and Secretary). 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, state 
ment of accounts, and balance-sheet, said: If you will refer 
to the balance-sheet you will notice that there has been an 
increase in the loan capital during the year. We made an 
issue of £14,000 debenture stock, which has improved our 
financial position. The redeemable preference stock, which 
was issued at 6% p.ct. in 1922—£20,000 in all—falls due at June 30 
next, and irredeemable preference stock bearing interest at the 
rate of 54 p.ct. has been offered to the present holders, which 
offer has met with a most satisfactory response. There is very 
little change in the figures in the revenue account, The quantity 
of gas sold has been increased by nearly 5 million c.ft., of 
LO4 p.ct. 

Our reserve accounts have been amalgamated, and now appeat 
in the general balanee-sheet under the heading of repairs sus 
pense account at £6450. No addition has been made to this ac 
count this year, as your Directors are of opinion that such reserve 
is ample. Moreover, payments for repairs and renewals have 
to the extent of nearly £1000 been met out of revenue. In 
creased sales of 5°47 p.ct. on slot meters and 3°12 p.ct. on ordinary 
meters are recorded. The sales from the showrooms have beet 
satisfactory, and during 1931 188 new consumers have been 


added. As regards residual products, there has been an in- 
creased sale of coke, and as a result of the Company joining 
the South- Eastern Tar Association we have been able to show 


an increase in profits from this bye-product. 

We are able to record a profit for the year of £6036, which 
is an increase on that obtained in 1930. This enables us to 
pay a final dividend at the rate of 10 p.ct. for the half-year 
ended Dec. 31 last, making 9 p.ct. for the full year, and leaving 
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a balance to be carried forward of £4798—an interim dividend 
having been declared in September last at the rate of 8 p.ct. 
Referring to the general progress of the Company, Mr. 
Whitcher explained that the capital per million c.ft. had been 
reduced from £1058 in 1918 (the year the speaker was appointed) 
to £660 per million ¢.ft. in 1931. The dividend in 1918 was 
3) p.ct., while last year it was 9 p.ct. As an instance of the 


221 


progress made during the last thirty years, the speaker showed 
that in 1900 the sale of gas was 21,858,000 c.ft., and the con- 
sumers totalled 555, with 133 cookers and fires. Last year 
the sale of gas was 125,955,000 c.ft., with a total of 3646 con- 
sumers and no fewer than 4106 cookers and fires. During that 
period they had only taken over the Cuckfield, Ardingly, and 
Balcombe districts. 





Kettering Gas Bill 


The Principle of Freedom in the Choice of Light, Heat, and Power 


The Bill promoted by the Kettering Gas Company was before 
the Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons (over 
which Mr. R. C. Bourne, Deputy-Chairman ot Committees, pre- 
sided) on Thursday, April 21, and was ordered to be reported 
for third reading. 

The main clause of the Bill deals with an important matter 
of principle, on which the just claims of the Gas Industry have 
been upheld by Parliament up to this silage at any rate. 

Mr. C. Browne (of Messrs. Dyson, Bell, & Co., Parliamentary 
Agents for the Bill) said that one of the purposes of the Bill, 
as stated in the title, was *‘ to prohibit the making by the 
Kettering Urban District Council of conditions as to the form 
of light, he rat, power, or energy to be supplied or used in cer- 
tain cases.” It might well have been entitled ‘* A Bill to enable 
the tenants of the Kettering Urban District Council to exercise 
the same freedom of choice in regard to the form of energy 
they used in their houses as other inhabitants of the district.’ 

The Kettering Gas Company’s area of supply, he continued, 
covered only the Urban District of Kettering. The Kettering 
Urban District Council carried on an electricity undertaking, 
which extended not only throughout the urban district but also 
to a considerable number of areas adjacent to it. The electricity 
undertaking, he believed, was very well managed and was 
financially successful. The Urban District Council, of course, 
was also the housing authority for the district, and under the 
provisions of the various Housing Acts from 1919 onwards it 
had developed or was in process of developing four separate 
estates—the Stamford Road Estate, St. Michael’s Road Estate, 
Avondale Road Estate, and Pipershill Estate. The total num- 
ber of houses included in the programme was Just over 1000, 
and over 800 had been erected already. The Stamford Road 
Estate was started in 1919, and at that time the Urban District 
Council had approached the Gas Company and had asked on 
what terms it would make provision for gas supplies to the 
houses on that estate. — Company had made a quotation, 
which was accepted by the Council, and gas services were pro- 
vided on the estate, subject to the condition that gas was not 
to be used for lighting. The Council had continued its develop- 
ment of the estate, and i in 1925, 1926, and 1927 the Company had 
tendered for gas services to the remaining houses as they were 
erected. A total of 423 houses had been erected there, the estate 
was completed, and the Gas Company suppiied gas to every one 
of those houses 

In 1927 the Surveyor to the Council had sent to the Company 
a plan of the lay-out of the St. Michael’s Road Estate, and 
had asked for a tender for the supply of gas services there. The 
tender submitted was discussed by the Council, revised, and 
was not accepted. At the end of that year the Council had 
decided that the houses on the St. Michael’s Road Estate should 
be all-electric, and from that date onwards the consistent policy 
of the Council had been to refuse to allow gas to be used in the 
Council’s houses. The fact that that was a deliberate policy 
was disclosed by certain statements made at meetings of the 
Urban District Council and reported in the public Press. One 
member had said, in May, 1980, that it would be an absurd policy 
to put gas into the houses owned by an electricity- producing 
authority. That, said Mr. Browne, scemed to indicate the view 
of the Urban District Council, that in order to benefit its own 
electricity undertaking it must not allow any competition from 
gas. He mentioned also other statements which indicated that 
the Council held that view. 

lividently, however, the view of the Housing Committee of 
the Council was not the same as that of the whole Council, for 
in September, 1931, the Housing Committee had passed a resolu 
tion recommending that the Gas Company should be granted 
permission to lay mains on the Pipershill Estate for all pur- 
poses other than lighting. That resolution, however, was re- 
jected by the Council. 

Mr. Browne pointed out that, although there was no covenant 
or agreement in the tenancy agreements themselves which 
would prevent the tenants using gas, the Council could enforce 
its policy without taking such a step. One reason was that, 
as the estates were laid out, the roads there, at any rate in the 
first instance, were not dedicated to public use; therefore, the 
Gas Company, which possessed the ordinary statutory powers of 
a vas undertaking. could not break up the roads without the 
consent of the owners. The time of dedication of a road to 
public use was a difficult matter to determine, unless there were 
some specific act of dedication; the act of dedication depended 
ov the particular facts of the case, and it was not easy to deter 
mine that at any particular moment a road was definitely dedi- 
cated to public use. 

Then came the problem as lo the powers of the Company to 


take the supplies of gas into the houses, even if it had power 
to lay mains to the doors of those houses. Under its present 
powers it had to obtain the consent of the owner and occupier 
first. The Company’s Act of 1891 contained a section which 
stated affirmatively that, with the consent of the owner and/or 
occupier of a building the Company could take the necessary 
apparatus into, through, or against such a building for the 
purpose of lighting it. Although that clause appeared, on the 
face of it, to be an enabling clause, it was, in fact, an em 
barrassment to the Company, because it emphasized the neces- 
sity to obtain the affirmative consent of the owner before taking 
a gas pipe from a main into a house. On this matter a very 
eminent King’s Counsel had given the opinion that the provi 
sions of Section 11 of the Gas-Works (Clauses) Act, 1871—under 
which occupiers of houses are entitled to requisition a supply 
of gas—enabled an occupier to require a supply of gas and 
enabled the gas undertaking to give that supply without the 
necessity for obtaining the consent of the owner. The ground 
on which Counsel had based that opinion was that the owner, 
in letting the house to the occupier, would be presumed to have 
consented to anything reasonably necessary for the occupation 
of that house—unless he made any specific stipulation which 
would prevent the occupier taking a supply of gas. 


The CiarrMAN said he did not think — interpretation of 
Clause 11 of the Gas-Works (Clauses) Act, 1871, was altogether 


a matter for the Committee. If this Bill « were agreed to and 
the Urban District Council disputed the point, it was a matter 
for a Court of Law. The Committee felt that they were not 
competent to express an opinion. 

Mr. Browne said he mentioned it only because the Gas Com- 
pany was asking Parliament to repeal the section of the Com- 
pany’s Act of 1891 to which he had referred as an embarrass 
ment, and he imagined the Committee would want to know why. 

Another factor which would help the Council to enforce its 
policy was that if a tenant knew that his landlord insisted upon 
his using electricity and would be annoyed if gas were used, that 
tenant might fear that if he did use gas he might be evicted. 

Dealing “with the clauses of the Bill, Mr. Browne said one of 

them was to enable the Company to supply gas to premises 
abutting on private streets and to Jay mains for the purpose 
of that ‘supply; ; it was in the usual form. 
_ The principal clause provided that the Council was not to 
impose any conditions upon its tenants as regards the form 
of light, heat, and energy to be used by them, and was not to 
give prefere nce or priority to any person or subject him to any 
prejudice or disadvantage if he did not agree to take the 
Council’s electricity. 

Mr. Browne: added that the Company was a very large rate 
payer in the district. 

The CuarrRMAN said the Bill dealt with the question of principle 
as to whether or not it should be open to tenants of the Council’s 
houses to take a supply of light or heat from some source other 
than that which might be owned by the District Council. The 
House of Commons had decided this question of principle on 
second reading, and, therefore, he did not think the Committee 
had any alternative but to accept it. 

Mr. Browne reminded the Chairman of the statement by the 
Ministry of Health that all the facts of the case would be fully 
thrashed out in Committee. That would have been done, of 
course, had the Bill been opposed in Committee, and he, had 
thought it fit to mention the facts here. 

The CiarrRMAN said the House had decided on the general 
principle that it was undesirable that anybody should attempt 
to impose restrictions as to what lighting or fuel the tenants 
wished to use. That bound the Committee completely. 

The preamble of the Bill was proved by Mr. T. E. 
(Engineer, Manager, and Secretary) to the Company. 


Maddocks 


in 
—_— 





Gas Acts (1920 and 1929) Orders. 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS ACT, 1929. 


Fleetwood Gas Company. 


To authorize the Company to borrow on mortgage of their 
undertaking an additional amount of 50 p.ct. (over and above 
the amount already authorized) of the paid-up capital for the 
lime being of the undertaking and of any premiums paid in 
respect thereof—that is to say, a sum equal to the aggregate 
amount of such paid-up capital and premium. 
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Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.| 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Budget has probably caused less 
comment than any other since the war. Undeniably it brought 
with it some disappointments, but the underlying policy was 
one which the country as a whole must recognize to be for its 
ultimate advantage—viz., that of marking time until the bene- 
fits it is hoped will accrue from tariffs and the safeguarding of 
our currency system have materialized. As was anticipated, 
business on the Stock Exchange last week was on a small scale, 
but the welcome reduction in the Bank Rate on Thursday from 
3; to 3 p.ct. gave a stimulus to the gilt-edge market and the 
scrips of recent new issues. 

In contrast to some sections of the House, the Gas Market 
was particularly active, and the prices of a ‘number of stocks 
improved in consequence. Among these the best was that of 
Newcastle £1 units, which improved on the local Exchange by 
Is. to 18s. 6d. Hastings and St. Leonards 5 p.ct. came next 
with an increase of 4 points to 993; and Brighton 6 p.ct., British 
ordinary, Liverpool 5 p.ct. preference (at Liverpool), ‘and the 
Mid-Southern Utility 4 p.ct. preference each gained 3 points. 
Some improvement appears overdue in the case of the Ply- 
mouth and Stonehouse 5 p.ct., for while transactions were 
recorded at 128 and 128%, the official quotation remained at 
1233. On the other hand, European and Imperial Continental 
were again the only two issues to depreciate, the former falling 
5 points and the latter 4}. 

Notice has been given that 350,000 53 p.ct. *‘ B’’ cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each of the British Gas Light Company, 
Ltd., have been placed privately. The shares have been sold to 
Messrs. Sheppards & Co. at par, subject to commission. The 
notice states that definitive certificates will not be issued for 
these shares, but that an extraordinary general meeting will be 
held after July 1 next to authorize the conversion of them into 
stock. The issue ranks after £100,000 7 p.ct. cumulative prefer- 
ence stock and in front of £855,000 of ordinary stock on which 
7) p.ct. has been distributed for each of the past three years. 
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Current Sales of Gas Products. 


The London Market for Tar Products. 
Lonpon, April 25. 

There is no change in the values of tar products. 

Pitch is firm at about 95s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, varies from 33d. to 5d. per gallon f.o.b., 
according to specification. 

Refined tar is 4d. to 44d. per gallon in bulk at makers’ works. 

Pure toluole is about 2s. 8d. per gallon at makers’ works: 
pure benzole, Is. 8d. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, about 
ls. 5d. per gallon; and pyridine bases, 3s. 9d. to 4s. per gallon. 


Tar and Tar Products in the Provinces. 
April 25. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 37s. to 42s. Pitch—East Coast, 85s. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 85s. f.o.b.* 
Toluole, naked North, 1s. 10d. to Is. 103d. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 5d. to 5jd. Sobvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 1s. 2}d. to 1s. 3d. Heavy naphtha, North, lid. to 13 4d. 
Creosote, ea ‘works, 3 in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 3d. to 3 \d.: 
low gravity, lid.; Scotland, 3d. to my Heavy oils, in bulk. 
North, 5d. to 5hd. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. Naph- 
thalene, £9 to £10. Salts, 55s. to Rag bags included. An- 


thracene, ** A” quality, 24d. per minimum 40 p.ct., purely 
nominal; ‘‘ B”’ quality, unsaleable. 
* All prices for pitc h are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 


arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, April 23. 

There has been an increase in the throughput during the week 
and values of certain products show some improvement. 

Crude gas-works tar.—Actual value is 52s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. per 
ton exc works. 

Pitch.—Supplies are 
$2s. Gd. to 87s. 6d. per ton f.0.b. Glasgow. 
to 87s. 6d. per ton ex works in bulk. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification is in good 


scarce wilh export value nominal at 
Home price is 85s. 
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demand, and value is firmer at 43d. to 43d. per gallon in buyers’ 
packages at makers’ works. 

Creosote oil.—Demand has improved slightly and values are 
firm. B.E.S.A. Specification is 3}d. to 33d. per gallon: low 
gravity, 33d. to 4d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 33d. to 4d. per 
gallon—all f.o.r. in bulk. 

Cresylic acid continues without interest, and quotations are 
irregular. Pale, 97/99 p.ct., is Is. Id. to Is. 2d. per gallon; 
dark, 97/99 p.ct., Is. to Is. Id. per gallon: and pale, 99/100 
p.ct., Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon f.o.r. naked. 

Crude naphtha.—Value is unchanged at 43d. to 5d. per gallon, 
according to quality and district. 


Solvent naphtha.—Quotations are easy. 90/160 grade is 
Is. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon, and 90/190 grade about 1s. per 


gallon. 
Motor benzole.—Few orders are on hand and stocks are in- 
creasing. Price is easier at about 1s. 2}d. to 1s. 33d. per gallon. 
Pyridines.—90/160 grade is 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon, and 
90/140 grade 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 





a & a &. 
Crude benzole . °o 7 to o 74 per gallon at works 
Motor BS ws! Bus : 
Pure seo wf 8:9 





Contracts Advertised To-Day. 
Coal. 

The Mansfield Corporation Gas Committee invite tenders 
for the supply of coal. [Advert. on p. 226.] 

The Chertsey Gas Consumers’ Company, Ltd., invite tenders 
for the supply of coal. [Advert. on p. 226.] 

Condensers, Tar Extractor, Washers, Purifiers. 

The Sedgley Urban District Council invite tenders for the 
above apparatus. [Advert on p. 226.] 

Gieneral Stores, &c. 

The Oldham Gas-Works Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of jointing material, &c. [Advert. on p. 226.] 

The Stockton-on-Tees Corporation invite tenders for the 
supply of general stores, &c. [Advert. on p. 226. 

Holder and Foundations. 

The Sedgley Urban District Council invite tenders for a 
spiral-guided gasholder and foundations. [Advert. on p. 226.| 
Meters. 

The Stockton-on-Tees Corporation invite tenders for the 
supply of gas meters. [Advert. on p. 226.] 

The Mansfield Corporation Gas Committee invite tenders 
for the repair of meters and the supply of new meters. [ Advert. 
on p. 226.] 

Pipes. 

The Oldham Gas-Works Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of pipes and specials. [Advert. on p. 226.] 

Retort House Reconstruction. 


The Stockton-on-Tees Corporation invite tenders for con- 
tracts in connection with their proposed retort house recon- 
struction, including buildings and plant. [Advert. on p. 226.] 


Sulphuric Acid and Lime. 


The Mansfield Corporation Gas Committee invite tenders 
for the supply of sulphuric acid and lime. [Advert. on p. 226.] 


Tar and Ammoniacal Liquor. 

The Loughborough Corporation Gas Committee invite (en 
ders for the purchase of their surplus tar and ammoniacal liquor. 
[Advert. on p. 226.] 

The Mansfield Corporation Gas Committee invite tenders 
for the purchase of surplus tar. [Advert. on p. 226.] 


Valves. 
The Oldham Gas-Works Committee 
supply of valves. [Advert. on p. 226.] 


invite tenders for ‘he 
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STOCK AND SHARE “LIST. —werT 
Official Quotations on the London and Provincial Stock Exchanges. By Order of the Directors. 
: HE CITY OF CHICHESTER GAS COMPANY. 
[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] t 
Dividends. ——— Messrs. A. & W. RICHARDS 
i When : Quota- Rise | Lowest and || are Instructed toOF FER FOR SALE BY TENDER 
Issue Share. _ ex- NAME, tions. or Highest 
ws eer Ht Ys. Hey, Apl. 2 on Week.| » Prices £7500 
‘ied Seite During the || FIVE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE 
£ % p.a. % pA. < STOCK. 
1,551,868 | Stk, Apl. 4 78 78 Alliance & Dublin Ora. 99—104 ods 100-1015 Minimum Price of Issue, £96 per £100. 
374,008 Jan. 4 4 4 Do. p.c. Deb, 70—75 a ~ + nas . 
557,655 | ” Mar. 14 7 a Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. . 195—130 se Vistsing' at Get: Pelee, £549. 24. per cent. 
300,000 | 1 Oct. 19 1/9 1/44 Bombay, Ltd. 5/-—20/- s : 
177,750} 10 Feb, 29 9 9 Bournemonth 5 p.c. ee # Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter 
ers 500,050 10 . 7 7 Do. BTp.c. ...  123—18% 1 134 134 must be sent in by 11 o’clock on Thursday, the 5th 
439,160 | 10 se 6 6 Do. Pref.6p.c.... 11—12 114-128 || of May) may be obtained of A. & W. RICHARDS, 
iti 50,000 | Stk. Dec. 14 3 3 Do. 3 pic. Deb.... 57—62 — 37, WALBROOK, E.C. 4. 
162,025 re ios 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ... 77—82 
low 210,000, ‘s 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. ... 99—104 
per _— - - . m Brighton, Hove, & Worthing — By Order of the Directors. 
$57, Mar. 74 21—126 +s 22-12 
aoe OM Bp, | She Gam = aim 8 Tih || THE LowssTOFT WATER AND oas 
are 195,500 7 6 6 Do. 6p.c. B Pref. 112-117 : 1154-1168 COMPANY 
on; —_ es _ 29 & i * Bristol 5 p.c. max. ... 96—984 +2 = — we 
100 120,420 ee Jan. 4 4 4 Do. Ist 4p.c. Deb. 81—834 - 
217,870 * ‘ ‘ Do. and 4 p.c. Deb. 81—834 Messrs. A. & W. RICHARDS 
’ ” J Deb 97—9 ie eee > > KY 
oa, 955000 ~ Ap 4 7 ;s amma a i's 111119 |] are Instructed to OFFER FOR SALE BY TENDER 
100,000 . Jan. 4 7 7 Do. 17 p.c. Pref. .. 115—120 eee 
i. 120,000 i oe 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. a 75—80 £60,000 
; | 450,000 ” 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb, ... 98—103 FIVE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE 
per 160,000 ; Jan. 4 5 5 Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 95—100 '’ 
100,000 10 Nov. 30 8 6 Cape Town, Ltd. ...  ... Th—8} STOCK. 
Sa 000 10 Oct, 30 4 4 _ 44 p.c. Pref. .... 64—74 ‘ —— Minimum Price of Issue, Par. 
be te oe r yn Deb. 76-81 i 78—793 ° me, Oi 
. 626,860 ” Feb. 15 6 Cc I Con. Ord. ‘ 93— ies on : 
ind 237,860 Jan. 4 22 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 95100 és one Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter 
157,150 Feb. 15 5 64 Chester 5 p.c. Ord. ... *  g44—B946 must be sent in by 11 o’clock on Wednesday, 
98,936 1 Oct. 5 12/- 2/- ‘Colombo, Ltd. Ord.. _ 27/-—B2/ the rtth of May) may be obtained of A. & W. 
24,500 1 * 1/48 1/4k Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 17/-—19/ RICHARDS, 37, WALBROOK, E.C. 4. 
609,204 1 Apl. 4. -/10°90 -/11°47 ori Assn. Ltd. Ord. 10/-—15/ eve 
296,053 1 vs 1/2°54 1/3" ° p.c. Pref, | 10/-—15/ eee 
2,078,280 Stk. Feb, 15 6 58 Cemientuelel Ord. ... -- | 95—98 97- 98 
at 475, ; Dec. 14 8 3 Do. 8p.c.Deb. ... | 59-62 as 1 
807,560 Feb, 15 7 7 Croydon sliding scale .. 108—111 +1 1083—109 
469,590 a. 5 5 Jo. max. div. . «- | 88-87 Be 
500,000 Jan. 4 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. ... ete 99—102 oe 
642,270 Feb, 29 7 10 Derby Con, ... ae eos ©2817 —1299e one 
55,000 es Jan. 4 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... om 65—T0¢ oe 
209,000 ve Mar. 14 5 5 East Hull Ord. 5 p.c. P 75—80 oe 
179,500 Feb, 29 53 54 |East Surrey Ord. 5p.c. ... 93-98 ore 
155,019 Jan. 4 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... 97—102 aa 100—103 
1,002,180 Mar. 14 4 164 |European, Ltd. 95—105 —5 97—102 
19,405,992 Feb. 15 53 5¢ \GasLight& Coke4p.c. Ord. 20/-—21/-f 20/14—20/6 _ spi rae ER _ 
2,600,000, - 34 34 | Do. 34 p.c. max. .. | 63-66 64—653 —— - 
4,477,106 - * 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Con. P ref, 80—84 825—84 
6,102,497 |, Dec, 14 3 3 Do. 8p.c. Con. Deb. 61—67 ida oe 
3,642,770 |. " 5 5 | Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb, ...  101—104 sen 103% 
; 2,500,000 ai 48 44 | Do. 44p.c. Red. Deb. ... 94-97 aia 96-974 
ers 162,280 Feb. 29 10 10 Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max. 157—162 . 
82,500 Mar. 14 7 1 |Hastings &St.L.5p.c. Conv. 97—102 +4 963 
258,740, e 54 54 Do. 34 p.c. Conv. 82—87 +1 844 
ers 70,000 10 9 Oct. '30 § 10 |Hongkong & China, Ltd. 11—12 ar ; ose , 
218,200 Stk. Feb, 29 6 6 Hornsey Con, 34 p.c. s 87—90 i sini (This announcement is inserted 
5,600,000 " Oct. 30 25 15  |Imperial Continental Cap. 166—175 4": 165-174 gratuitously.) 
223,180 Feb. 1 at a Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. 70—T5 bas see 
235,242 ie Mar, 14 8 8 Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord, 131—1386 
he 4,145,907 “J Feb. 29 6 6 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 100410146 , 
245,500 ws ~— _ 5 Do. 5 p.e. Red. Pref. 97—102) +3 
306,083 = Jan. 15 4 4 Do. 4 p.c, Deb. 80—826 
165,736 Feb. 15 8 10- |Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. 124—129 
=H most lus [ne iuchhamdieeecte — | aor E EXCEPTION 
he 75,000 5 ae. 30 =—« 0 110 |Malta & Mediterranean 64—7 
’ Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
oe2,000; — Api. 1 5h SA | Sh p.c. Red. Deb. ... T7—82 With one exception Peter is an ordinary 
he 171,978 Stk. Feb, 29 5 5 M. S. D. Utility C.”* Cons. 76—81 was A hubb likeable, j fi 
718,657 os 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Cons. Pref. W—T5 +3 litle fellow. Chu yy, tkeable, just five- 
112,126 g 4 4 Do. 4 p-c- Deb, ‘ 77—82 si and-a-half, full ot life and fun and on 
148,955 o g 5 5 | Do. 5 p-c- Deb. 97—102 occasions— be it admitted—of naughtiness. 
675,000 i“ May 21 16 16 Montevideo, Ltd. . 70—80 
P ’ pi a Feb. 29 . y + ~aeer Gateshead Con. 18/-—191-4/ +1/- Just now Peter's rather important, for this 
" ,856 “ o do 4p ref 75—T64 eee rm at school, and h rapplin 
| 691.705'- . | Jan. 4 | 8& 88 | Do. 34 p.c. Deb. 67—68d a us bie Grot cores at ochos ar bercepins 
977985 |. | Oct. 30 5 5 | Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 43... | 97—99d 1 with the intricacies of ‘A BC" and ** Twice 
199,940 Mar. 14. 7 ‘74 |\North Middlesex 6 p.c.Con. | 106—111 Two '': difficult subjects to all men of five- 
896,160 Feb. 15 5 5 |Northampton 6 p.c. max. ... |. 78—83 La and-a-half, but even more difficult in Peter's 
he aan 0 3 api. 18 9 7 ‘Oriental, Ltd. ee eee r“¥% —3 case because—bad luck—he'’s totally blind. 
0,000 5 18May,’15 — -_ Ottoman o— ies oo That's his One Exception. 
ee 205,162 Stk Jan, 4 8 8 Plym’th & Stonehouse 5 Dp. c. | 121—126 pei 128 — 1287 P 
- 04,436 = Feb. 15 8 8 Portem’ th Sen. 81 p.c.Std. 9¢—190 +2 1263—127 Peter learns reading, writing, and 'rithmetic 
114,000 Feb. 15 5 5 Preston 5 p.c. Pref. 94—99 1 7 through the medium of “' Braille ''—dull 
686,812 Jan. 18 4 4 Primitiva 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 1911 '77—82 : a stuff compared with the coloured picture 
889,818 Jan. 4 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Cons. Deb, 77—82 pooks of most five-and-a-halfs. However, 
150,000 10 Apl. 4 6 6 San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. 7-18 “a he’s a stout lad is Peter, and he’s making 
he 1,786,968 Stk. Apl. 4 6 6 Sheffield Cons. 101—103¢ +1 great progress 
95, Jan. 18 ‘ 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. . 79—8le oi F 
133,201 ‘ Feb. 29 84 5 Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. 88—93 * : 
90,000 10 June ll 15 15 South African aa = 38—5 ooo Would you like to know more about him? 
6,709,895 Stk. Feb. 15 5 7 South Met. Ord. . 1.  102—105 103—1044 How, in spite of his ‘One Exception,’’ he 
n- 1,185,812 0 * 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf, | 113—118 ny 118 is being educated, and, when older, techni- 
1,895,445 Jan. 4 3 3 Do. 8p.c. Deb. ... | 63—66 ea 65 cally trained and usefully employed. 
1 — Jan. 18 ‘ _" Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 100—104 1034 
; 91,5 Feb. 29 84 84 South Shields Con. . 125—1274 ate There is a long waiting list of ‘‘ Peters'’ 
ae eo =e. 3% eee Serene oo 5 pc. es vs 107 throughout the British Isles, for whom train- 
668.837 a 5 5 Do 5p.c. Deb. 99—104 — ma ing and accommodation must be provided 
Ts 647,740 Feb, 29 5 5  Southampt’n Ord. oe c.max.) 75—80 11 in the immediate future, 
;.] 121,275 es 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb.) 75—80 * . : ; 
250,000 : Aug. 24 7 7 Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . 98—102 Will you help with a donation or annual 
aa - — 4 | | .. K 64 Deb, oe subscription? Any sum, large or small, 
,076, a Feb. § 4 Tottenham an istrict Ord. , 104—108 i i 
i 300,000, “ 5h - | on Sh ne Pret. 9398 will be gratefully received. 
; 199,005 2 Dec. 14 4 4 ’ Do. 4p.c. Deb... 77—82 Here's a suggestion. Your eyesight is 
yr. 85,701 ey Apl. 4 6 6 Tuscan, Ltd.,6p.c. Red. Db. | 70—75 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & worth 3d. a year to you. Send Peter and 
: 346,069 Feb. 29 7 4 Ween BRE jo 100—105 his handicapped pals 3d. for every year 
sid os 5 5 5p.c. Pref. ... 90—95 you've had it. Now, please, in case it slips 
Wanteweeth and District: your memory. Good idea! 
1,322,220 Feb. 29 7 7 Consolidated . 115+120 +1 1188-119 
971,373 a 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. 97—102 . | 99—101 THE CHAIRMAN, 
1,167,964 Jan. 4 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. 100—103 102—1034 SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
he Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. b.—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. e.—Sheffield. /.—The ( ded ) 
juotation is per £1 of stock. g The interest due 1/1/32 was paid onthat date. * Ex. div. t Paid free of in- Founded 1838), 
-ome-tax, {!Foryear. §Div. =10 p.ct. p.a. less tax and less tax on interim dividend. Swiss Cottage, LONDON, N.W.3 
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“IDEAL HOME” EXHIBITION ] 
OLYMPIA — April 5—30 


STAND No. 77 
GRAND HALL, GROUND PLOOR | | 


(Phone: Shepherds Bush 1409) 


+ 








A practical demonstration of Automatic Hot | 
Water Supply upon the latest principles of | 
Thermal Storage, Central Heating with Gas- | 
fired Boilers operated by automatic distant | 
and local control Thermostats, are to be seen 


. . . . | 
in action on our Stand, which adjoins ~ 
| 





London Gas Exhibit. 


A visit of inspection is cordially invited. | 


+ 


THOMAS POTTERTON 
encinerrs) LIMITED 
Office and Works: Balham, London, S.W. 12 


"Phone: Streatham 8486/7/8. ‘Grams: Potterton, Bal, London. 












































WATER COOLED 
CONDENSERS 


WITH 


HORIZONTAL TUBES. 


ENSURES MAXIMUM COOLING EFFICIENCY 
WITH A MINIMUM WATER SUPPLY. 








TUBE COMPARTMENTS ACCESSIBLE FOR 
CLEANING. 





ADAPTABLE For GASES, VAPOUR, WATER or OIL. 





PROMPT ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO YOUR 
ENQUIRIES FOR THIS OR ANY OTHER TYPE OF 
COOLING PLANT. 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, LD. 
<i: MANCHESTER, == 


LONDON OFFICE: 
34, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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Canopies for Gas Cookers 


Convenient to instal, because it is light in weight and 
not expensive, aluminium is in good favour for canopies. 
Attractive in appearance at the first, it remains a 
harmonious unit in a clean kitchen because of its 
rustlessness and resistance to attack by the products 
of gas combustion. 


For the same reasons aluminium is well com- 
mended for globe galleries and diffusers, meter > 
parts, fire surrounds, flue pipes, oven linings, and 
water heater tops. 


ALUMINIUM 


| THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM C9 LT 





ALUMINIUM PRODUCERS, ADELAIDE HOUSE, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. E.C.4. 


Telephone :- t Telegrams :~ P 
MANSION HOUSE 556! & 6074 (S LINES) CRYOLITE. BILGATE, LONDON. 


G.J. 4.5.32 
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The Mark of Fine 
Craftsmanship. 





STRENGTH, RIGIDITY 
and PRECISION 


Three Sterling. Qualities 
embodied in the building of 
THOMAS GLOVER METERS 





«8% 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO... LTD. 


ORIGINAL DRY GAS METER MAKERS ESTABLISHED 1844 
GOTHIC WORKS : EDMONTON : LONDON N18 : & BRANCHES Note the Simplicity of the Thomas 


Glover Mechanism. 











PARKINSON’S 


IMPROVED 


RECORDING CALORIMETER 


(Beasley’s Patents). 





CHARTS NEED NO 
CORRECTION. 


CAN BE SUPPLIED 
FOR GAS OF ANY 
CALORIFIC VALUE. 








A GREAT BOON FOR 
“GROSS” OR “ NETT.” ECONOMIC WORKING. 





W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 














Corrace Lane, Crry Roap, Be.t Barn Reap, RapHakE. Street Works, 
LONDON, E.C.1. BIRMINGHAM. Cromac STREET, PATENT CONTROLLER, DEALING WITH 
Telegrams: “ Inpex, "PHONE, | ,, i . or BELPAST. Density 
Lonpon.” GasMETERS, B’HAM.” | « PpepaymENT, BELFAST.” 
"Phone Nos. ; 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B’ham. 3374 Belfast. Temperature 





Barometric Pressure 
(Can be supplied separately). 











